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A  NEW 


ANECDOTE. 
JNGTON. 


of  w a  su- 


it is  well  known  that  Colonel  Seth  War- 
ner, of  Revolutionary  memory,  who,  with 
his  noted  regiment  of  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  as  rear  guard  of  St.  Clair's  retreating 
army,  after  the  evacuation  ot  Ttconderoga, 
beat  back  a  whole  brigade  of  the  body  pur- 
suing British  in  the  battle  of  Hubbardton, 
and  thus  saved,  probably,  that  luckless 
General's  entire  forces,  burryiDg  on  just  in 
front,  from  route  or  capture — who  came 
down  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  flushed  foe 
in  mid  battle  at  Bennington,  aod  secured 
the  victory  for  the  wavering  aud  ha  if  beaten 
Stark,  aod  who  finally  was  everywhere 
known  as  one  of  the  best  looking,  most 
heroic,  and  accomplished  military  officers 
of  the  Continental  army — that  Col.  Warner 
was  an  especial  favorite  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton. 

This  preliminary, -however,  is  here  intro- 
duced less  on  account  of  any  particular 
pertinency  most  of  it  may  have  to  the  sub- 
ject than  for  the  purpose  of  explanation, 
and  securing  a  readier  appreciation  and 
credence  of  the  interesting  personal  anec- 
dote which  is  about  to  be  related,  and 
which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  has  never 
before  appeared  in  print. 

One  son  of  Col.  Warner  still  survives, 
or  was  surviving  a  few  years  ago,  an  un- 
pretending resident  of  lower  Canada,  from 
which — though  then  seventy-five  years  old, 
but  very  active,  and  in  lull  possession  of 
all  his  strons  native  faculties — he  came  to 
the  Capital  of  Vermont  with  the  object  of 
petitioning  the  Legislature  for  compensa- 
tion for  some  land  formerly  granted  to  the 
heirs  of  Colonel  Warner,  but  unwittingly 
trenched  upon  by  subsequent  grants ;  and 
it  was  there  and  then  that  the  writer  of 
this  reminiscence  was  introduced  to  rum, 
and  held  several  very  interesting  conversa- 
tions. 

In  one  of  these  conversations,  while 
speaking  of  the  private  affairs  of  his  father, 
Col.  Warner,  he  frankly  said  that  the  Colo- 
nel was  very  thoughiless  about  pecuniary 
matters;  that  he  not  only  expended  iu  the 
cause  of  the  country,  or  aidiug  the  needy 
families  of  his  soldiers,  all  his  available 
property,  but  couiiaetcd  many  debts,  which 
finally  compelled  him,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  to  place  a  mortgage  on  his  home- 
stead, amounting  at  last  to  over  uiue  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  Musing  the  lamily  a  great 
deal  of  depression  and  uneasiness.  But  of 
this  depressing  load  they  were  at  length  sud- 
denly relieved  in  the  occurrence  of  a  most 
unexpected  incident,  and  one  which  formed, 
ut,  well  it  might,  quite  an  era  in  their  fam- 
ily history.  But. we  will  let  Mr.  Waruer, 
whose  Christian  name,  we  believe,  was  that 
of  his  father,  Seth,  relate  the  memorable 
incident  in  questjoD  in  bis  own  language, 
which,  by  the  aid  ot  the  minutes  before  us, 


we  know  we  can  repeat  substantially,  and 
we  ihmk  very  near  literally  as  he  made 
Use  of  it. 

"It  wag,"  he  said,  "in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789.  the  fall  that  Gen.  Washing- 
ton uiude  his  tour  through  the  K^tem 
Slates.  We  had  kept  ourselves  tolerably  , 
well  posted  ah  ml  the  progress  of  ibis  tour, 
ami  heard  that  he  was  to  bo  in  New  llaveu 
or  Hartford, .  Conn.,  somewhere  near  the 
time  at  which  tue  .event  1  am  going  to  re- J 
jlaic  to  you  took  place.  Bui  as  either  of  < 
those  places  wua  quite  a  number  ol  miles 
from  Woodbury,  where  we  lived,  wo  hud 
no  mere  idea  of  seeing  him  than  the  man 
ID  the  moon,  My  elder  brother,  Ureal 
Jfutuain  Warner,  then  a  man  grown,  and 
mysell,  a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  were 
both  living  with  our  mother  at  ihat  time. 
And  at  the  particular  time  of  the  day  1 
refer  to,  Isreal  was  in  the  yard  grooming 
fathers  old  war  br.rse,  which  lie  had  becu 
compelled  to  go  wi'h  father  ihrough  all  hi- 
I  campaigns  to  take  charge  ot ;  lor  the  B*Jj  I 
■  and  proud  dd  fellow  would  never  let  ur.y- 
body  but  his  master,  the  Colonel,  and  hi*] 
son  Israel,  mount  or  come  near  him,  though  1 
bo  had  now  got  so  much  tamed  by  old  agi: 
that  he  would  behave  quite  decently  with 
me  or  anybody.  I  was  in  the  house  with 
my  mother,  who  happened  to  be  unusually 
ilui\r.:ii.-t  that  day,  and  was  brooding  over 
our  family  embarrassments,  and  just  becu 
saying : 

•''No,  no,  Seth,  I  can  never  pay,  nor. 
with  our  mean*,  hardly  begin  to  pay  this 
dreadful  mortgage.  And  as  I  hear  it  is 
about  to  be  foreclosed,  we  must  now  soon 
be  driven  from  our  pleasant  hon  e,  whore 
we  have  lived  so  long,  and,  until  your  fa- 
ther's death,  so  happily.  My  husbaud,  th? 
Colonel,  fought  as  well  as  the  bravest  ot 
(hem,  and  did  all  he  could,  and  more  than  ■ 
his  part,  for  the  good  cause,  they  are  all ; 
willing  to  allow  ;  and  I  know  very  well 
that  he  wore  himself  out  in  the  service,  and 
was  thus  brought  to  a  premature  grave. — 
And  yet  here  is  his  family  almost  on  the 
verge  of  beggary.' 

"Tears  here  started  in  mother  s  eyes, 
which  so  touched  me  that  I  rose  aud  went 
and  looked  out  of  the  window,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I  saw  entering  the  yard  two  W9  I 
mounted  stranger  gentlemen,  whom,  from 
something  about  tlitir  general  appeareuce, 
1  took  to.be  old  military  officers  of  pretty 
high  rank — or,  at  least,  one  of  them,  who 
was  laigo  and  ffad  a  vory  corimandipp 
look.  Having  sijinidoantly  beckonc  1  ino- 
ioer  to  my  side,  she  eagerlv  gaiftd  our  at 
the  new  comers  a  moment  in  sileuce,  when 
She  suddenly  gave  a  start,  and,  with  an 
excited  air,  exclaimed  : 

"  •  Seth  !  just  take  notice  of  that  nobl 
looking  oue  !  Way,  he  looks  ever  so  much 

like  the  picture  I  once  saw  of          But  uo ; 

1  that  surely  can't  be  !' 


Hi! 


"' Well,  at  any  rate,  mother,  he  must 
be  a  man  of  some  consequence  ;  for,  see  ! 
brother  Israel,  who  acts  as  it  ho  know  him, 
is  swinging  his  hat  from  bis  bead  clear 
away  at  arm's  length,  and  bowing  lower 
than  be  would  to  a  king  !  Israel  is  quite 
too  stiff-necked  to  do  that  ior  any  coiumou 
man.  iiut  they  are  beginning  to  talk.  1 
will  just  open  the  door  here  a  little  mite, 
aud  perhaps  we  can  hear  what  they  are  say- 
ing.' 

"I  did  so,  and  the  first  words  I  distin- 
guished were  those  of  the  person  who  had 
I  bo  attracted  our  attention,  and  who,  ad- 
dressing my  brother,  and  pointing  to  the 
'  borsc.  by  the  side  of  which  he  was  stand- 
j  ing,  asked, 

"  1  Is  uot  that  the  horse  Col.  Warner 
used  to  ride  in  the  war  V 

"'it  is,  your  Excellency,'  replied  my 
brother  Israel,  again  bowing  low  and  very 
respectfully. 

"  1  Ah,  yes,  I  thought  so,'  resumed  the 
former,"  turruug  to  his  companion,  or  at- 
tache, and  pointing  to  the  old  war  steed 
with  that  interest  with  which  he  was  known 
ever  to  regard  due  horses.  '  I  thought  it 
could  be  no  other.  Just  glance  at  his 
leading  points — shapely  head,  arched  neck, 
deep  chest,  haunches,  and  limbs.  I  have 
Been  Ool.  Warner  riding  him  on  parade, 
when  1  noted  him  as  a  rare  animal,  and 
thought  that  the  horse  and  rider,  takeu 
together — for  Warner  was  a  model  of  a 
figure,  and  several  inches  taller  lh.au  i  am 
— made  a  military  appearance  secoud  to 
none  in  the  Continental  army.  But  my 
business  is  with  your  mother,  my  young 
Irieud,  and  I  will  now,  if  you  will  take 
charge  oi  my  horse  a  lew  minutes,  go  in  at 
once  to  see  her.' 

"Hearing  this  announcement,  mother  and 
I  hastely  retreated  to  our  former  seats,  aud, 
with  all  the  curiosity  and  excitement  of 
what  we  had- witnessed  naturally  raised  in 
us,  silently  awited  the  entry  of  the  expect- 
ed visitor.  We  had  been  thus  seated  but 
two  or  three  minutes,  when  he  oame  in, 
and,  bowing  graciously  to  my  mother,  said  : 

"  '  I  take  this  to  be  Mrs.  Warner,  the 
wfdow  of  my  much  esteemd  friend,  the 
late  Col.  Warner,  of  tho  Continental  ar- 
my V 

"  '  It  is,  sir,'  she  replied,  tremulously. 

"  '  Will  you  permit  me  to  introduce  my- 
self to  you,  madam?'  he  resumed,  with 
that  winning  sort  of  dignity  I  had  noticed 
in  him  lrom  the  first  ;  '  I  am  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. And  alter  L  arrived  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  a  few  days  ago,  I  made — 
aud  I  hope  .you  will  pardon  me  the  liberty 
I  look  with  your  private  affairs — I  made 
some  inquiries  about  you  and  the  situation 
of  your  lamily  ;  when  learning,  to  my  deep 
regret,   that  your  late  husband,  iu  conse- 


quence of  his  long  absence  from  his  home 
and  business,  while  in  the  service  of  bin 
country,  and  his  subsequent  shattered 
health,  resulting  from  the  hardships  of  war, 
Mt  you  laboring  under  pecuniary  embar  - 
rassments,  1  was  prompted  to  come  and  sue 
you.' 

"  '  I  had  little  dreamed  ol  such  an  honor 
and  such  kiudness,  General,'  she  responded, 
nearly  overpowered  by  her  emotions  and 
the  imposing  ptesence  of  her  august  Visitor. 

"'There  is  a  mortgage,"  he  rejoined, 
without  responding  iu  any  way  to  her  lasi 
remark,  'a  rather  heavy  mortgage  on  your 
homestead.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry,"  she  replied,  sadly,  '  very- 
sorry,  that  I  am  compelled  to  say  there  is, 
Gen.  Washington — a  much  heavier  one 
than  I  can  ever  pay.' 

"'So  I  had  ascertained,'  the  General 
proceeded;  'and  I  have  also,  before  com- 
ing here,  been  at  the  pains  of  ascertaining 
|  the  exact  amount  now  due,  and  required  to 
jcancel  this,  to  you,  doubtless,  ruuious  iu- 
umbrance,  and  I  propose  now   to  leave 
with  you  the  sum  of  money  ycu  will  need 
for  effecting  that  desirable  object.' 

"'Does  the  money  come  from  Govern- 
ment, sir  ?'  she  asked,  doubtfully,  and  with 
a  look  that  seemed  to  say,  '  If  it  does,  then 
all  is  right.' 

"Washington  looked  at  her,  and  hesita- 
ted a  little  at  first,  but  soon,  while  taking 
up  (he  valise  he  had  brought  iu  wiih  him, 
slowly  responded  : 

"  '  lu  one  sense  it  does,  I  may  say,  ma- 
dam, if  you  have  delicacies  on  the  subject. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  liberal  yearly  salary 
from  Government,  from  which  it  is  discre- 
tionary with  me  to  impart  aid  sometimes  to 
deserving  objects  ;  aud  I  certainly  know  of 
uonc  more  so  than  one  which  will  relieve 
the  family  of  so  meritorious  an  officer  as 
your  late  scll-sacrificing  husband.' 

"Without  waiting  for  any  rejoinder  to 
these  remarks,  he  opeued  his  valise,  and 
took  lrom  it  a  bag  of  silver  money,  and 
deliberately  proceeded  to  draw  out  and 
count  fdfcm  it,  till  he  had  reacheu  the  sum 
of  nine  hundred  and  some  odd  dollars, 
which  afterward  proved  to  be  precisely  the 
sum  demanded  iu  principle,  interest,  and 
fees,  for  the  discharge  of  the  mortgage  on 
our  place.  lie  then,  after  returning  the 
money  to  .the  bag  and  setting  it  aside  for 
the  purpose  he  had  designated,  and  taking 
the  hand  of  my  mother,  who  seemed  in- 
clined to  remonstrate,  but  could  not  force 
the  words  lor  it  from  her  quivering  tips, 
teuderly,  but  with  an  air  that  so.mei  lo 
forbid  any  attempt  at  refusal,  said  to  her  : 

"Acoept  it,  don't  hesitate  to  aooepl  it — 
take  it  and  got  the  mortgage  discharged  at 
once;  and  then  nil  yuur  immediate  pressing 
anxieties  will  be  relieved,  and  soon  you  will 
find  those  brighter  da\s  the  GcJ  of  the 
,widow  has  kept  in  store  tor  you.  And  now. 
as  my  timo  is  quite  limited,  it  only  remaius 
for  me  to  say,  as  I  do  most  sincerely  and 


INAUGURATION  BALL  IN  WASHINGTON, 

IS  HONOR  Or*  TDK 

DJ  ATJGTTH A.TION  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN, 
Monday,  Harcb  *,  18G1. 

AMI  AY  07  BKfTr-lIfAN  WIT,  BKACTX,  tKTECLTGKNCF. 

axd  itiAMONcs- -MABSAcnosgyrs  DAWES  r.iVAi.- 
tiva  tbo.se  of  HiSTtn  states  in  gems  and 

BAT1N8  AND  LACES— ABSENCE  OF  THF.  "SOUTHERN 
BLEMIN:"    AfO)    WABHING10N   "80CIBTT'"— I'Ki:- 

8ei.ce  01  d:e?ident  mntol:;  ,«nd  othkr  nisriN- 

61  ISIiKM  rL'KS>NAGK3 — "OLD  ABE"'  IN  A  HALL- 
BOOM— HOW  BE  LOOKED— KM.  LINCOLN,  AN'D  HO  w 
BHE  L00ERD— THE  GI11L8  AND  DAKSfi,  FORRTON 
MINISTKR6,  EfC. ,  AND  BOW  THEY  ALL  LOOR- 
BD,  ETC. 

The  concluding  cerf  monies  of  inauguration  (lay  wore, 
se  scnal,  the  inauguration  ball  accl  its  attondant  n',ei- 
torcs.  Preparations  hid  teen  made  to  render  the  allair 
equal  in  brilii->ncy ,  fashion  !ind  beauty  to  any  of  iU  pre- 
decessors, and  young  Black  Bepttbltaa,  taking  the  matter 
seriously  is  band,  wTOoght  out  of  what  at  one  time  pro- 
Bleed  to  be  almost  a  decided  failure,  rather  a  fair  expe- 
riment. The  affair  would  have  been  more  attractive  had 
tbe  hall  not  bun  so  immensely  large,  for  in  a  hall  of 
smaller  dimensions  the  presence  of  two  thousand  people, 
noetly  fair  yoi>ng  1*1  ks  and  nobis  looking  dimes,  would 
have  prodoced  a  more  decided,  if  not  a  more  agreeable, 
effect.  Bat  we  most  batten  to  a  description  of  this  the 
first  public  social  event  enter  the  new  dynasty;  and  Hr3t 
let  as  look  at 

THE  hdihcc. 

TaEsiig  up  through  Fom  -acd  a  Half  street  from  reran 
sylvania  avenuo,  northward,  yon  behoid  a  raihar  promi- 
nent lc-k;rg  buiiciDg,  which  is  used  as  the  City  I1j.11  of 
Ihefeoeral  metropolis.  I'-  has  the  upnal  annual  of  pil 
la/8  on  either  wil  g,  and  about  tbe  usual  amount  of  fc-asu 
ing'.oniat  s  ops  reacting  to  the  mvn  floors  and  lulls.  Oa 
Bearer  ipprctch,  you  perceive  at  the  centra'  enirau: :  to 
the  bu-lding  someihing  like  a  huge  wooden  runnel,  or 
rather  frame,  bulging  out  int)  the  street,  clear  to  the 
curb  stone,  rbi*  is  tbe  entr-.ijcc  to  the  mrt'n  par-age- 
way,  and  would  serve  admirably  asaebelter  loth';  ladies, 
in  ease  of  stormy  wealtar,  wi,i'e  tripping  from  theii 
eairiages  13 

TUB  DUTStLNG  BOOHB. 

Tbe--e  arc  cOLvenLnt  y  s.tuatud  u>  the  J.ty  Ha!':  b.ii'd- 
lO£.  The  ladies'  dreteing  room  is  usually  occipiod  as  the 
Clrcait  Court  room,  aiid  lh*t  or  the  gentlemen  as  the 
Criminal  Court  room ,  wb.i-.-h  is  £•- cap'.u  niily  garniihed 
wlih  a  pinch  bow':  inetea  of  a  prisoner's  dock,  although 
some  good  old  Linden  dock  cot  far  off.  This  courtroom 
fa  famous  for  being  the  plane  wiiorein  oio.  of  the  most  re 
Biarkabjc  aid  exuitin*  cises  on  the  criminal  record  was 
tried— the  S  cklcs'  case. 

TLc  attendance  ir  the  'rf£s  rg  ro:m3  was  very  we'd  ar- 
ranged, and  there  was  liss  coijfii- on  than  is  usually  the 
ease  io  large  assemb'.ajiej  oT  tbisk'nd  Before  descend- 
tog  to  the  granj  salcn  we  mnst  give  a  brier  (teseription 
ef  the 

ixnwioB  or  IBB  daxcl-iG  hiu. 
aha  building  is  construct©!  c."  plain,  fice  boards,  very 
neatly  and  compactly  put  together  by  the  ball  ler,  llr.  Ali- 
gn. Like  all  other  structure;;  bu'.lt  of  similar  matori  .1-, 
tbe  exterior  is  rongh  an<<  ui.prep">3Becsing.  Its  uncouth  tip 
pearance,  however,  is  shielded  from  public  observation 
to  front  by  the  City  Hall— U.c  palace  of  Justice  in  W.v=b 
ington. 

However  rough  it  may  appear  oi'.'.side,  the  bri'li«n:y 
within  Is  more  than  dazziirg,  aol  here  let  us  hist  in  t) 

SHE  Bill  HOOK— THE  rALACB  OB  ILXnOIV— UU  IlU'3J.\ 
AND  TE.-1  HMHK 
On  descending  icto  the  grand  saloon  at  ten  o'clock 
•  beautiful  spe.tacle  arretted  our  attention.  The  llla- 
mlnat  on  achieved  by  the  live  monster  chandeliers,  sus- 
pended ever  the  centre  of  the  floor  at  regular  intervals 
down  Its  entire  length,  and  the  numerous  jets  of  gu 
Streaming  in  their  contributions  of  light  from  the  four 
walls  of  Os's  white  muslin  pai.ico  of  Abvldio,  iriusmed 
with  bice,  rroduced  an  exceedins-lv  brilliant  effect,  an  1 


I 


brought  cut  the  many  colored  dreetee  of  the  bvli?s,  and 
tbe  ladic.  themselves,  into  bea  .!.'■  i  le  <■'■  Tl.  • 
iLdred,  for  s.  me  momtnts  wa«  dizzling,  b^' 
eye  adapting  Itself  to  Oic  fo<.'.  of  I'a-^t,  accented  l<  H  j 
,M  (Hec*  »»  really  b<>m:t!ful,  and  UieTlSttCT  mm  .ic 
BSBM  UM  ao  chawed  by  the  spteotOd  tout  out**'  »  . 
to  k-fe  t'tht  of  any  deta'la. 

"i  m ■>■«•«  conrBotsR  mi:  Mrwr  <r  <;CK  DBBAB. 
Gradually,  however,  -astiog  off  tl,.t  ttrnslM  *f«  h  n 
walace,  occupied  by  latrios  ui  inu  talry  da:ice  o.  a  mui 
summer  ntgbfs  dream    wo  came  to  look  JJ^f", 
tA/;le  i  n  ni  a  moic  matter  of  fsict  polot 
Tbus  we  fc.ia  ihi<t  there  nert  perbap  !  •  ?  ^ 

SSM  present;  thai  whi.e  there  »  ere  puui'ioui ir arr  7°™l 
women  in  white,  and  p:nV  abd  b  e,  tl.«o  was  a 
huge  piopo  tl  D  of  elderl/  darnel  is  the  mire 
eub:ued  autuional  bees  of  dra'*,  r'j«s<..3  aoa 
y.rnwns    Tb"   rcft:?ion   of  a.my   ard  liv/  o..,.c.' 

sn-a',',hcciufc,  tsa  bju.|">lh'z- g  ta-n".-.  mu  . 
•■■»o  many  hive  resli/nert,  you  kno*.''  >«uor  -je  tifsnivv, 
Barou  £toeek'  cn-'  S»«  1'ieu  -h  M: .  r  e.-  were  sj  coo,^ 
(Plcuoi.6amcn<  ihocoTfi  J^mukUvju-.  thil  wo  .a».oi 
detect  maiyctn-rs.   In  pski  of  ftrt' *•  m*i  » 
coissidericg  ihe  djy,  the     t-;)n  an^  tne  •-  -. 

of  distinguished  celebntiis  wucn  ^j  '-6  l*" »• 
preceding  ina  g  tratioa  bal  e,  ttto  pre*'  l    nc  «      ■■  -  • 
decidrdiv  meegr.  t"l.'  Cti-T  c  U)t>«  o.  .\u.  le 

IBBiU-'BaCBOFTnKS.-rTFE'rt  ELE»CTT  AMI  IIS  IT*  .  T 

in*  ifc  lacked  In  a  remarkable  dtjite  that  *Wf*t 
vivacl'.v.  i.iU  .-t  "=.  '  in  'v e* sal  :.u..  d..n  to  :  e  c.  •  y 
iSSict  *«lMm\.whk*B«e<nfors 
Stration  balls  tbo  delight  of  all  vi  Iters.     Here  ^> 
nV»  and  vi.oin'a.  BtaJieu    pj-op'ittj  -n  1  co.l .ro  ■ 
maiitles  seemed  to  rule,  •.or    »' J 
wasBinksg,  or  bfd:y  reseeeented  »J  idl  **»J  VJ 
bonndsrics  of  Waftowrnr.  It  s  as    Serthrrn  a  -  • 
wettcin  Lseemblege.    Ihe  wOBteii  wt  r.    x.  v- 
lepresentaiivts  ot  tat  maUi  »n-l  m-.ro.  ■>  t-  .a 
dteTictrj  of  the     Nor'b   aoi  the    t.'ea..  V-..-  t 

-,V,dt  -.v.A  .  moved  oneaeH7  ambi  ibo  ,<  .wa  U  i 
saddeivy  tran-ferro.  inv  r,;*p  -r  f>-  . 

tie?  and  dargerf  whi  ih  ibev  to- 11  v*  t  inrprebes 

SivyUK  WEBB-TlvATOKe  SETAJ  D,  CUBffOS  •  - 

>  L'joiiV  Mirw«cio*>  ov  riii  cotirAST. 
The  Chcval^r  Webb,  with  a  b-santjfol  nwrg  fgjjjs  b  ; 
f  ide,  WM  r  c-of  lb-  ie  -  "|  ,b"  :'  -1;b:'"i  \V*!^TJSI 
se.mc-d  to  cr-.-y  .t  w;.h             '  ,  •'"  '  ".    ""V  '  . .'. 
r.«  rfectlj  at  hon,e    Sir  «- ; rd.  PJ>C     a  gb*t .  mfl«* 
I  mirty  «td  shrinkinjlv  B-i.^1  ib-- tbr.*g.  ' 
w  in  nccarminjdaugti'.-  r  ••|un  ca-.B  .r«..  MV^; 
ahsoiboa  so  the  trculies  o  •  '  -w  A^e  •      '  1-J-'. 
bintu   Senator  «•!  ton.  m      •  -V'f"'  ".' 
satisfied  wi-k  tbe  c-env     «'.*'!'tr-  -™  ',,'727;* 
rS-ival  in  bmer  of  tho          w-clftra-. .  ;  ■  • 
"Kowwebave  a  govtin-ae.  ..  uudtnt  u.  -  .k*  .-*u  v 
that  tbe  Utioii  i*  t.tt  rs  ?~  ■  •!  -  r-  ••)     1  •  ■   ;  J, 
exprtseicn  of  the  cocpa:  j  atteir.             *  . 
U^tof  e.-.lisfuction.  1  w^  f.e  ,  ..^ron  ...  d  . 
falaB«0uM6ineLtts  tU  for-:    ••  -I  ■•  1   

JesSk.il  10  '.he  r>p:f  ,!  .c  if  T.->re  ll.il     "  •„••• 
sgrcaauid  jo>oisr j-n.li-e  1  '''-'•'.'.  '  . 
of  Hncej^si-eBt  «»<oa»     'p  -''„.*;.';-     '— x..;  • 
rf  Uedtf  innero,'  .-  •  •-•  '        '  ' 

3hST*j*i»^s60tb  ..  s*-:a  .';  '-t    \    ,  ;'  • ... 

4lerj>  ',  <>t.o  {'  T  "Ot,  Uii*;«-d  fV"*^  °"  *" 

yt-iH/y,  r.-,en  -irn  »r#-^3.  to  r.-lt'.  -  .' 

oheWfnl  'ji  enjnj aWeto  an  inquirrng  ...u.c  ^r  wUnil, 

^uFp<cbug  slianger.   

"sib tin a.tfinjit"'' 'osbo  oiMK',--;KvnnB'.T  u-^u  u~ 

*Ft«.  irS'.-YlI'-i,  Wmi  rSMATOB  lXN-t,.L»S,  >\)lLOW-«— 
WlUT  INK  IlKiiW  O  SAY. 

it  is  t  k-ven  ov.lock.  DMOfdheBtn  h»ve  ptnKB  up 
"Hail  to  tbo  Chier."  and  all  eyes  are  tnrte  l  to  tb»  mam 
etit-arco.  Hecocses  Mhocl.ia'l  wi'.h  Ibo  Mayer  oa  his 
rlf.bt  and  a  stout  man'  who  looks  HVo  a  l-^DBq  Ivjuia  iron 
manufacturer,  on  his  left, and  wiibthc^eoondocton  "OH 
Abe''  walk-;  i'o»n  the  hall  between  tho  line?  of  tba  sBBBw. 
blare,  v«iy  soucb  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  ii-ae  UdT  B- 
serves,  ''Old  Abe. as  1  live,  is  tipsy.  Lo>*  at  thai  fu:j>y 
MrUle."  Hut  "Old  Abe'-'  w  simplv  t..t:g-ied,  and 
hap?  a  little  bit  detracted  wi'.b  the  uewUde:  Jig  eisBUOf 
the  latt  tweniy-four  hourr. 

MrF.  Lincoln,  who  toilowed  .a  his  wake  on  the  ana  y 
tbe  self-pofscsprd  Srna'^r  IVogiae,  is  sti  1  rniir."  seti  pos 
s.  ..  id,  ard  has  evidently,  with  more  readuos*.  ■dsBtsI 
hfr^lf  ih'ii  her  Ullcr  half,  to  tbe  <xalt,vt  siatlio  »e 
which  ^e  bas  been  so strarg»ly  vlvrn-.  I,  f^m  thoBtei- 
pic  sccial  life  rf  il  "  little  inland  o»pilal  of  uBBjgt 
Women  learn  £uJi  ilnpgs  niu-h  faster  thin 
men  Mrs.  I*  stows  oa,  In  her  choice  of  tox 
on  ih:?  cccabion,  as  the  color  wbiob  solt.»  h«i 
air  ccrupUiion  beat.  >twt  she  is  m  s'r  .r.gor  t"  lb>'  b  «u 
tiful  scure>>  oi  the  roiUt.  She  dirwes  **Bwi>wT' wW 
wo  cannot  under^U'd  'he  loiceof  an  o a-^'r raawev W1 
otirhiatd.  Out  sh„  would  have  matie  a  b?U«r  uwVcS 


mi  juiga  LMLg  ub  ujau  -cmi  ^im>,  unless  tuc  ailusicn 
was  lo  ibe  fact  (bat  tbe  Jud^e  nnd  ibe  lady,  af.boj 
w.olkid  ittftibtr,  appeared  to  bo  of  nearly  ihe  F.ime 

height  and  piopo;  Hots. 

(  HE  FKKSITENT   O150  W,  A.VD    D<  W  '  UK   jirPSARED   K  IKE 

i Vice  President  Hamlin,  who  next  In  tho  royal  proces 
sion  altiscla  our  atletii.in.  takes  his  new  honors  i:ka  a 
man  or  experience  in  ihe  ways  and  wrinleTB  of  political 
1:1c  and  p*riy  revolutions.  He  Is  a  very  dark  gkinno  1 
man,  wiih  a  very  pleasant  face,  and  onewiuld  thick, who 
ace.:  upi-n  the  maxim,  that  it  is  bert  to  take  no  tboqcti*. 
of  the  morruiv,  when  suliicwnt  tot  the  day  are  .he  ev,'j 

thereof. 

TBr   FH4KER8  CV  11IK   full   ROOM— TI!B  rilESIDE.VT  Di  TEE 
KITTER  ROOM. 

The  President  and  his  pirty  attend  the  pntform  cn  the 
I  eatt  of  the  bail-rccm,  where  "Old  A'>e"  for  a  quarter  of 
fn  'our  or  moje  is  subjected  to  another  orde.l  .■ 
band  shaking   and   an    exentoge  of  oonveauouai- 
laF.    which  he    passes    through    accepubly.  Ho 
and    L.b    party    arc    then    flipped  off    fcto  the 
supper  rjom,  and  very  scon  thereafter  all  han*'  ■.  follow 
his  uamplc,  and  Fti-^ud  oysters,  chicked  salad,  ice 
i  eietm,  champagne,  Maneirn,  and  wc  dare  6aya  bottle  or 
I  to  of  fib'ftey,  (tbe  favorite  irink  of  Wasfc!ng'.oo  politi- 
cian?), infuse  some  d'gceeoflile  and  hilarity  inio  the 
rorrpaey.    "  Old  Abe,"  we  believe,  is  a  old  wati  r  mai: 
but  sidi  we  tuink  it  apparent  ihitGerrit  Smit;.'3  to.al 
abstinence  princip'es  have  tot  as  yet  been  very  cxten 
sivi  lj  engrafted  uptu  -he  republican  party. 

AFTER  SUTKR. 

fr'con  after  sopper  ;he  Pros  Id  en  tut  I  parly  retire,  the 
ceicpar>  begns  to  th'n  off,  but  tho  dancing,  withal,  with 
mo:.:  iivilii  e*y,  ie  res  inied  and  continued  to  tbe  'wco 
fma'  bours  ol  the  mormt  g."  Tbe  bill — a  beautiful  spec- 
tacle of  decoratkne,  ilium inaUonS,  fair  women,  cnatuiiies 
•id  decorum— tag  be.-n,  to  a  close  observer,  a  somewhat 
Melancholy  affair,  abounding  ic  fears  and  foreboditgt  of 
cenr.t  p.  evil,  wble  Uov  cially,  we  apprehend  the  enter- 
pr'fe,  wi!  prove  a  losiig  speculation. 

Pot  for  a!i  thU  the  hall  is  an  event  cf  the  advent  of  the 
republican  rrotme,  and  now  le'.  us  see 

WHOM  n.'.vn  WE  — L.'.niES. 

Pietunguished  atnug  th-se  ladios  who  will  again  bear 
pies;  urabie  remembrance  and  mention  ib 

Mrs.  Ltncc'n,  wi'e  of  the  President  olect.  Mrs.  T.incolo, 
arw^  vs  amiable  and  dignified,  is  tonight  more  cha"n 
mgo  dittittgue  than  ever.  Sho  seems  to  feel  that  her 
italic  is  ::3  h>gb  a?  that  of  any  of  the  Queens  of  tbe 
earlb,  and  jet  she  £o«  not,  with  all  ber  dgnity,  mlnttls 
ary  sign  of  hautenr.  Mrs.  Lincoln  waa  escorted  by 
Senairr  Docgias. 

Mrs  Bak-.r,  Kifter- In-law  of  Mrs.  Lin;oln,  and  v;i"o  of 
tbe  editor  of  tbe  Spriogn>!d  Journal.  Mrs.  Bator  was 
eecceied  by  Ccverccr  V.i'ts,  of  Illinois. 

Hre.  Colonel  Yates,  of  Illinois,  ekgmlly  attirei  in 
wh.'.e  svk,  with  chnrry  colored  douole  skirt.  Headdress 
Of  to  tbers  and  flowerr. 

Mrs.  fenator  Wilkiison,  r.f  Wl?oors:n.  a  rc^peoted  an  I 
truly  tmlab.'e  'ady,  nat  snored  in  piuk'si'.k. 

Hon.  Ilia.  Spauldirg,  wife  of  the  membor  o*  Congr?S3 
from  the  Bt.l!alo  ffl't  Yoik)  d  atrict.  Attired  with  tjs-e 
and  ntatnofs  in  wbite  watered  ei'U 

Mi?*  S-"pauij)Lg,  of  Budu'o,  a  cbL-ming  yonre  lady,  at- 
tired in  crimson  silk,  whi,'h  lent  a  beautiful  contrast  to 
her  e'e  ua'.e  and  t-laba'ter  1  ke  cctnplexton. 

Mrs  Ecrfmnu,  w  ile  oi  tbe  B;lg:an  Jllois'.er,  looked 
trrmely  well  In  while  watered  Bilk.    Sbo  exhibited  much 
grace  anu  high  culture  both  on  tbe  lloor  and  in  conversa- 
tion. 

M;s  rameion,  dangbter  of  "on  cio3on  Cameron,  of 
rerwjlvanlo,  a  beautiful  and  bltelligent  young  bdy. 
ihe  wis  auired  in  an  elegant  whi.e  drtfB.with  diamond 
Brnami  nte. 

Urr.  li'over,  wire  of  ey  Marsbil  Hixiver,  of  Washing 
ten.  Mis.  H.  is  ore  o''  me  most  amiable  and  asreear>ie 
ladies  adoinicg  Vta^biegton  society.  So  lady  can  dis 
ehaige  ..  bui-band's  hupiiaiities  to  his  frieut's  in  a  more 
wlcning  snd  graccfi.1  viy  thsn  tbe  bdy  of  the  worthy  ex 
Marshal.  Mrs.  H.  was  aitired  wi'h  cons'unroaie  tsste  ir. 
violet  coloied  biccadc  snk,  with  heavy  Sounc  s.  Her 
head  was  adorned  wi.b  a  pret.y  aad  becoming  while 
wreath. 

Miss  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  appeared  to  much  «.dvao 
tage  in  wbun  tirieton,  wuh  bliek  and  red  t'imminga. 

lie  s  Iiucbel,  ti  I  hiladel^h  a,  MS  maoh admired  In 
Wblti  tiirlftUir,  trluirr.ed  wdb  narriiw floucc ?s.  She  ~i  c 
upon  l:(-r  bcaa,  not  a  wreath  ol  roses,  but  a  crewn  of 
beauty. 

H'b;  U'  lei  Green,  of  Wasbing'.on,  waj  patriotically  at 
tired  n  t'M  on  eebtumo,  to  wit — b'ue  and  while  plane, 
galteri!  o  ti  rein  ti  go.  Beadelr»FS  te  ma'eh.  Tbls  cos 
lume  nti: acted  muih  atien'ion,  ar.d  many  were  the  an- 
pet'prlal"  avhes  ot  patibi'.ic  sentiment  elicited  on  a-jo.-ut., 
rf  t.  Ita'Bi  a-.tracic<  tbe  particular  attention  or  th  > 
French  Viu:;ter,  ftom  a.  u^tir.-.l  s , mpalhy  pi ol  ably  be 
has  lor  ihe  "red,  wbiM  nud  blue  " 

Bits  Alice'!  i  e<n,  ct  Washlrg'on,  wis  sweetly  attired 
In  blue  tailetan  llounoed  to  ihe  mow  deUeate  of  eraists, 
witb  a  berl!:.  o1  "  u,i  n  lace  K«  r  ttsaddrcea  was  simple 
inii  real,  being  amj-  eed  of  a  ie*  prolty  natural  tlja-- 
•if.    J4  fs  linen  was  \*y  much  .iJoiired. 

MlraFannv  Parker,  nf  VfaabfRi.^n,  wis  eV\cr. ntly  at- 


tieed  in  wb.ie  ttrUt&D,  »  Hi  g  Id  i  imminga.   Uneuf  tie 
n  erl  engaglig  aod  ac:'.irpbtned  ye,ung  lidiea  in  tbe  1 
bail 

ill?  Ir<  k<  r,  of  UVblogtim,  rlcbly  bat  plaloly  dreeaedi 
In  al< to  c  rid  8  Ik.  w  in  '  lack  lace.  If r*  P.  le  imn g 
the  b'glii  ti  of  the  il  U  in  the  ciiy  of  Waehicmoo. 

Ihe  Uiatcs  Tjb  r,  cl  Ka'hiD^nm,  were  dreta-'d  w.lb 
gieat  taste  in  ah  te  Gounscd  urewe,  with  blue  tnm 

toil  f~. 

i  ,  \  -i  •  New  Yu.k,  alti-cJ  ia  white  tarlcton,  eilb 
ptttp'o  tr.uiminis. 

lite.  Dr.  Ftue,  of  Qetton,  wife  of  Iko  oeUbrUe  I  Or. 
lEtone,  of  lb:.t  cty,  wan  dressed  wPh  elegant  tablets 
wbi.e  brccaio  siiit  Dr.  ft  was  the  fooedtr  of  the  »oti- 
slavc.-y  republ  csn  pa/tj  in  UiacaebuscUs,  tslilua 
wonder  that  be  lua  ual  been  elevated  to  (hit  nee'lon 
clicady.  So  far  pai  ty  cl.ims  are  cmoern  d,  the  pre- 
sent Governor  ie  belt  v.  him.  Mrs.  lb-.  Store  il  as  ama- 
blcandac-cmplifbeci  lady. 

Ifis  F.  W.  ^'ml;b,  of  Boslon,  looked  well  Ln  -vhite  bro 
cade  fcilk. 

Kis.  Hanr.fcl  A.  Way, of  Beaton, an  in'.erejting  lidy  an.1 
v  i>  a«:r-'C!iv.;  i.  hir  po-ienB-i.  f he  was  an. red  In  a 
plain  blai  k  ve-lvbt  dress  of  ma??ive  riebness.  Amopj  her 
decoratioi  s  wore  n  rianond  pin, ear  drops, b-ae»:ets, fci  , 
to  tbe  value  of  at  leas',  eight  thousand  dollars  Mrs.  Way 
is  t'ue  wife  of  tbe  Beaton  demi-mdliotiaire  of  tho  sitne 
mime,  nho  came  t^OAVashingt  .n  to  look  after  tbe  tun, 
and  tow  rcma't-s  to  fivd  bis  eniciragctucnl  lo  tbe  open- 
in'  measures  of  th"  new  administration, 
i  Mrs  Carrie  M  Cuttlrg,  n  sMrf  u!  Itrs  Way,  a  very*l 
tractive,  tiiih.ng  eyed,  graceful  yt'Vtg  B>*ton  widow. 
She  was  also  att  rc-l  In  a  plain  black  velvet  drei>.  ilec 
orate  1  with  a  rich  pearl  oecueoo  end  other  pearl  a?  well 
as  diainond  ctnamci.ts,  valued  at  more  than  three  lliou- 
tan  l  dollars. 

Hon.  Mis.  re n'.on,  wife  of  Hon  Hr  Tenton,  member  of 
Copt'"<£S  of  New  Vork.  ilrs.  l  enton  was  attired  io  a 
rich  broan \elvel  rabed  rilk  dress.  She  ha"  a  inos',  ma- 
jestic mien,  and  is  a  lidy  o"  gital  sliengUi  of  mitd  and 
great  intellectuality. 

Jliss  Joeiphinj  ToLton,  ("aughter  of  Hod.  Vi.  PenUn, 
pniiDy  dretrcd  In  pu*»  white,  cr.J  leck  ng  as  brgbt  a;  a 
d'.itv  srd  as  bcantifi.l  as  a  Illy  in  the  morning. 

Hrss  Cowan,  e'aogl.ter  o.'  Jjgde  Cowitn,  of  New  York. 

Boa.  Mrs.  Oiin,  wife  of  Hja.  Mr.  Olin^meoiber  or  Co- 
gross,  fiorr.  T  ov.  >'ew  York. 

Hi  n.  Mrs  Ales  II  P.ice,  i  f  Bettor,  Ma3S. 

lire,  ii£ht.  Vae  Wright,  Hiss  Wuart,  cf  New  York, 
all  admired.  Neiv  Vw  k  wae  cbeericgly  ani  chirmln^'.y 
lepreEented. 

M 9  BJ>;cck,cf  Connecticut.  Ttoagh  from  tbe  Und 
of  t tend j  b.'bits  tbe  exhiertd  a.  g  niAl  Dow  ol  iparieei 
end  eni'venec' a  large  circle  ol  fiieid? 

I^lrs  Warfcrd ,  of  PecsBylvuia,  a  beaattful  kkeei  tie- 
giidlr  ,>nd  taf  tefully  att'roJ. 

Mr  ard  M.  S.  fudge,  o."  S'cw  York. 

Mrf.  Isiac  Pror?on,  daughter  of  the  bite  1 !..' u.- 
Fbvnfr,  of  Keer  Yo>k.  . 

UissCl  Vilt'.-i"  y,  LTaudda-.cUeror  the  Into Stepben 
Khi'oey,  Vew  'i  i'i!;'.  -.>Jio  lea  «f."  iu  Ibo  trst  dac:e  v..'.r 
iiije.r  li  Fs.)!  ol  ISe  Marino  <vn  f. 

And"  many,  very  fcafij  ether  iaJies  of  dbrtu<?tIan«M 
renremcnt,  whom  we  Bare  net  now  tho  e,»~:e  iou»«n- 
ticn. 


i  K.vrunnw.  -i 
Atwag  ilir-  di-rtirgutshoJ  gcn']»n;ojpre«!nl  were:— 
HOI).  Arr.,u»Bj  LUiCOin,  President  of  the  Coiled  R-MSS. 
nm.BaBtiikftlHjiBilw,  Vice  President  of  . tie  Vnitod 
HiAff. 

ftn  ;'or  William  H.  Sonar  I,  o"  >.'ct  York 
ftr.atcr  '.'boon  Clnoi.-u,  o:  rcLD  i}!v..aia. 
SVnator  .;te,bcn  A.  Doogljs.  of  Illinois! 
-<ua!<f  Ji-i-rj  >~,.-t,u,oi  Mi)6  ach;s5HS. 
BMMMr  lames  Oixon,  o  Con.c-  tier.. 
StnuorK.  S  P-ngh  .u,  or  Michigan. 

Senator  Hint?,  OJ  \|  w  Y"Tlf. 

Ftiiisi'T  w*.  M  owin,  of  Califjnifa. 
mater  Anttonj ,  oj  i.hodc  isUtd. 
Hon.  Al.foJ  Fly,  of  New  Vwk. 
Hod.  Kcuhen  !•.  Ker  trc,  or  New  Tork. 
Hm.  Anson  U'jjiiDEcme,  of  Uanachaeetto. 
Hod.  <  hi-rl.'S  I'rani  f  Ai'tme.  ©.»  MaisaebuKi's. 
Hen.  Coa-li  1 1:.  rrair,  of  HtiBfachuii  tie 
il'o.  Alt.T.  U.  Pko.  of  Alemcbucetie, 
Hen.  Mr.  WnJl,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Hi  t.  Cbw.  B  ti.iifn.ck,  of  N«  r  rork. 
Hun  Tb*  Eiftp  t>.  Eliot,  of  M»sfacbu?ctt». 
Hnu.  Join  1.  N.  Strattoo,  of  Vow  V/ser. 
Mcri.  Abrih-iiE  B.  Oi.'a,  c'  .\*6w  York.  ' 
Ho.?.  WiiHtiUi  Ko!bg<:,  <  r  Illinois. 
Hod.  Viii  „ru  Vuiicxvtr,  of  lo-vu. 
1KB.  Abe  L  Bouogoy,  ol  Louisiana. 
Hon.  John  A.  Otirky.'uf  Obio. 
Hon.  Elhiid^ei;.  rpiultiiog,  of  NVw  York. 
Hon.  Blibo  Warhbnrre.  ot  Illinois. 
Hod.  OwiwaiMer  C.  Waehimr£,,of  Wwooo?in. 
HcOi  CborbpO.  Rogers,  of  t;.e  Uas?a.-;l)a<x-tts  Somte 
and  ether* <alHW  to  the  profs  of  ••Hon.*' 

H.'RKIt;\  lUMhTEBS. 

TbaBriiWb  Ambaisadiv.  Low  f-iocs. 
The  Fri  neh  Amr.aseador,  Vernier. 
Ibo  Rutfc.bn  ah  bifBiit-r,  Ptc^cki. 
Ibe  Anstrbn  MMmsmav,  liMsemann.  and  a  \ag* 
■t'ml.tj  of  tlie  .utatbes-  o."  Utwtioii. 

:inM  b 

ire  diie  to  Y'.;- r  t>i        (..f  toe  m  rir.e  c<Tp*,  and 
Eari -r.fur.  o;  tv.^hr-t  ,r.,  fur  »).  .tevor  of  suecct*  eoinc 
coBeq»ceii«T<:£-<!  ibjf  hat]  ;n  b<  rn  r  o'  tb<-  i-ioe.iratiuc 
of  Pics.ifLt  Liecoic.    Bci  a'Jow  ua  to  say. 

is  Uf3iv.i>ja>. 
It  it  .*i.'t<c  0,«:  t'*iOL  ii.i,":  »«t.  wiiii  ibe  Union  to.e  into 
/•/•guy  rtr,  tie  .r.         f  c  ii-  taro— consider  >r»  th- 

'rieig,  nod  the  party,  and  ibe  inaugural  of  Old  Abe— 
(OSB  aLa  rounds  like  anything  but  Onion  The  writer 
ijs  attended  many  inauguration  balls  in  Washington,  but 
Mil  uie  m  which  Uiere  was  eo  little  or  joy,  coaG  leuoe, 
tor.e  or  congratulation  as  In  this.  Tho  South,  like  tha 
fart  cf  Hamlet,  was  'eft  out;  the  citizens  of  Washington 
m  small  numbers  were  present.  It  was  a  republican  en- 
u-rU;nra«:Lr,  atxi  looked  about  as  happy  as  Horace  Gree 
ley  In  the  presence  of  Thurlow  Weed. 


POOR    SHOW    FOR    FUNNY  MEN. 

They  Do  Not  Become  Presidents  Here 
or  Public  Leaders. 

Drollery,  humor  and  wit  are  appreciated  in 
the  United  States.  Yet  practical  people  are 
apt  to  douut  the  seriousness  of  any  funny 
man.  Such  a  man  is  rarely  elected  to  any 
high  office  or  Intrusted  with  any  important 
administrative  duty.  As  we  run  over  the 
list  of  Presidents,  for  example,  we  find  that 
they  were  all  staid  personates,  says  the  New 
,  York  Sun.    Washington  rarely  indulged  in 
.  Jocularity.   Johu  Adams  was  vivacious  in 
,  youth  and  enjoyed  merriment  at  times,  but 
in  mature  life  rarely  cave  wav  to  it.  Jef- 
lerson.  during'  his  residence  In  France,  got 
!  a  certain  brilliancy  of  language  which  w  hiles 
'  Decline  wit    Madison  and  Monroe  were  men 
M  gravity.    Jackson  was  not  afraid  to  make 
people  laugh  at  limes  bv  his  keen  la:,gtiaire 
nis  .stories  a.id  retorts,  but  his  most  mirthful 
tilings  were  not  ot  the  style  of  modem  jest- 
ing. 1'i-oni  his  term  to  that  of  Buchanan  tr.ere 
was  no  humorous  occupant  of  the  Presiden- 
tial chair.    Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  vein  of 
rare  humor  In  Ins  nature;  but  the  same  thing 
cannot  be  said  ot  any  of  his  successors  down 
to  Harrison. 

A  it  uulnely  facetious  man  rarely  turns  up 
In  l  ongres3.  tliouiih  funnv  speeches,  some  of 
which  may  bo  Intentionally  funny,  are  some- 
times delivered  there. 

Tne  British  Parliament,  lords  and  com- 
mons, Is  slniiiilai-lv  destitute  of  humorous 
members,  though  (ho  reports  of  tho  proceed* 
ings  in  the  Coin  oons  show  that  "lauichtur  " 
which  Is  generally  of  the  sardonic  kind  is 
not  unknown  there.  In  the  French  Cha'm- 
ieis,  even  in  serious  deb  ates,  there  are  some, 
imes  Hashes  of  French  wit.  In  the  Herman 
toiclm-isr  the  prevailing  spirit  Is  that  of 
leavy  gi  ,kv!cy.  ami  a  funny  man  would  not 
•  tolerated  there.  In  iho  Italian  Parlla- 
lentaUo  gravity  is  dominant. 


"CLOSE  ELECTI0N8." 

The  uncertainty  which  hangs  over,  or 
seems  to  liaug  over,  the  result  of  the  presi- 
dential elecliou  has  served  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  several  f*t  our  cotemporariea  for- 
mer presidential  elections,  which  are,  or 
are  supposed  to  be,  somewhat  parallel  to 
the  present  one.  In  these  reminiscences, 
so  to  term  them,  there  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  fact  and  fancy.  Thus  in  I  he  election  of 
1800,  the  Free  Press  says  :  "Three  candi- 
"  dates  w*re  running,  Jefferson,  Hurr  and 
"  Adams."  The  fact  is,  that  there  were 
only  two  tickets  in  the  field,  only  tiro  cud- 
didates/or  president  were  then  running — 
namely  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

The  candidates  of  Ihe  federal  party  were 
John  Adams,  for  president,  and  Charles  C. 
Pickney,  of  South  Carolina,  fur  vice-presi- 
dent; while  of  the  then  republican  party, 
Thotna3  Jefferson  was  the  candidate  for 
president,  and  Aarcn  Burr,  for  vice-presi- 
dent. As  the  constitution  then  was,  the 
electors  voted  for  two  persons,  without 
designating, ■whether  they  voted  for  them 
for  president  or  vice-president ;  the  person 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  electoral 
votes,  if  a  majority  of  all,  was  elected  pre- 
sident, and  the  person  receiving  the  next 
highest  number  of  electDral  votes,  if  a  ma- 
jority of  all,  was  elected  vice  president. 
The  custom  was  ior  ore  of  the  electors  of 
each  paity  to  vo'e  for  a  person  not  a  can- 
didate, so  that  the  candidate  for  president 
should  be  distinctly  designated  by  the 
ballot— he  receiving  one  more  electoral  vote 
than  the  person  intended  for  vice-president. 

When  the  electors  met  and  voted,  either 
by  accident,  or  as  the  result  of  a  conspira- 
cy, Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  each  re- 
ceived the  same  number  of  votes— sevenly- 
thres— while  John  Adams  received  sixty- 
five  voles,  and  Mr.  Pickney  sixty-four— 
one  of  the  federal  electors  irom  Rhode  Is- 
lam! voting  for  John  Jay,  so  that  Adams 
and  Pickney  should  not  Lave  an  equal  num- 
ber of  votes.  As  a  result  of  this  vote,  as 
Parton  Bays,  Burr  "soared  at  once  into  a 
"  position  of  na'ional  importance",  and 
commenced  intriguing  for  the  presidency. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  soon  after,  wrote 
that  Burr  "was  intriguing  with  till  his 
"  might  in  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Uluid,  and 
*'  Vermont,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
"  some  success  in  his  intrigue*."  The  re- 
sult was,  na  is  well  known,  Mr.  JMHM 
on  the  thirty  sixth  ballot,  ia  the  house  was 
elected  president,  receiving  the  vote  of  ten 
states  to  four  for  Buir  an  1  two  voting  in 
blauk— this  result  being  brought  about  by 
Lewis  R.  Morris,  a  republican  member, 
absenting  himself  from  the  house  aud  al- 
lo-winsr  Matthew  Lyon  to  cast  the  vote  of 


Vermont  for  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Io  speaking  of  these  "close  elections," 
the  Boston  Journal  says  ,that  since  1801, 
"  there  has  been  no  close  count  in  the  elec- 
"toral  college,  though  there  have  been 
"several  occasions  when,  there  being  more 
■  than  two  canditates,'  riotf>ne  had  a  clear 
"  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  the 
"  election  was  completed  by  the  house  of 
"representatives,  as  the  constitution  in 
«'  such  cases  provides. "   We  would  inquire 
when  those  "several  occosions"  were  ?  We 
can  recall  but  one  instance,  since  1801, 
when  the  election  of  president  has  not 
-been  determined  in  the  electoral  college"; 
and  that  was  in  1825,  when  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  elec'.cd  by  a  compromise  with 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay— Adams,  Crawford, 
Jackson  and  Clay  being  candidates  before 
the  people.    The  fact  is  that  there  never 
was  a  case  like  the  present  one— and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  there  never  will  be  again— and 
the  house  has  only  been- called  upon  twice, 
namely  in  1801  and  in  1825,  to  elect  a 
president.  1 


In  1S72  Louisiana  di<l  not  have  any  voice  ia 
;  the  national  election.    The  returns  showed 
the  succe-s  of  the  Grt  e'oy  ticket  in  that  St-tc, 
Mil  the  Greeley  electors  met  and  cast  their 
votes  for  Gratz  Crown,  Greeley  having  dicJ, 
suit  McEnery  certified  their  action.   But  the 
Returning  Board  reversed  the    resu't  by 
throwing  ot't  and  putting  in  votes,  and  the 
n^aut  end  Wilson,  electors  met  and  cast  their 
c  for  Grant  and  Wilson    which  vote  Kel- 
h>;K*^crlified.    Two  results  came  ii]>  from 
Louisiana  and,  under  the  22d  joint  rule,  the 
two  houses  repaired  to  their  several  cham- 
bers to  consider  the  question.   Each  hnnse, 
|  acting  separately,  voted  that  the  electoral 
i  vole  of  Louisiana  should  not  bo  counted  for 
either  side,  and  it  was  accordingly  not  count- 
ed.   The  same  year  there  was  a  question 
about  the  elector.it  voto  of  Arkansas.  The 
Bouso  voted  Hint  it  should  be  counted;  the 
Seu.ite  voted  that  it  should  not,  and  under  the 
Sid  joint  rule,  which  provided  that  the  vole  of 
an;  State  objected  toby  eitUcr  bouse  should 

I  not  be  counted,  the  vot«  of  Arkansas  was  not 
counted. 


Tuo  Vote  of  New  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  vote  of 

New  England  this  year  with  that  of  1872. 

The  vote  by  States  four  years  ago  was 

as  follows  :     J  (fJ_X 

States  f      Grant  Greeley 

Maine,  61,422  29,087 

New  Hampshire,  37,168  31,425 

Vermont,  41,487  10,947 

Massachusetts,  133,472  59,260 

It  node  Island,  13,665  5,329 

Connecticut,  50,638  45,872 

Total  337,852  181,920 

Grant  had  337,852 

Greeley  had  181,920 

O'Conor  and  Black  410 

Total  vote  of  New  England  520,182 
Grant  over  Greeley  155,932 
The  vote  of  New  England  on  Tuesday 
last  for  President  was  as  fallows  : 


States 

Maine,  about 
New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  about 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 


Hayes 
68,500 
41,579 
44,000 
149,205 
15,590 
61.918 

380,792 


Tllden 

52.500 
38,498 
20,000 
108,247 
10,526 
58,929 


Total 
Hayes  has 
Tilden  has 

Cooper  and  Smith  have  about 

Total  vote  of  N.  E.  in  1876 
Total  vote  of  N.  E.  in  1872 

Increase 

Republican  increase 
Democratic  increase 
Scattering  increase 
Democratic  net  gain  in  N.  E. 


288,700 
380.792 
288,700 
1,000 


670,492 
520,182 


150,310 
42,940 

106,780 
690 
63*810 


Rhode  Island. 

Rhode  Island  total  except  two  small 
towns  gives  for  President: 

Hayes,  15,590 

Tilden,  10,526 

(Jooper,  72 

Smith,  53 

Hayes  over  Tilden,  5,064 

Hayes  over  all,  4.939 

The  vote  of  Rhode  Island  for  Presi- 
dent in  1872  was  as  follows: 

Grant,  13,605 

Greeley,  5,329 

Grant's  majority,  8,336 
The  vote   of  Rhode  Wand  is  about 
7,000  larger  than  in  1872. 
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COUKTIN'J  T1JK.  ELEt 


TOItAL  VOTE. 


tUEELELT 

The  Tnlunc  SayaT^hic  records  Bhow 
(1)  that  tne  President  of  the  Senate  has 
never  attempted  to  act  as  a  judicial  officer 
in  determining  the  validity  of  a  State 
vote;  (2)  that  while  such  questions  have 
invariably  been  referred  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  neither  House  ha,  ever  as- 
sorted its  right  to  throw  out  a  State  or 
choose  between  two  sets  of  returns,  except 
under  the  twenty-second  rule,  which  Con- 
gress has  expressly  omitted  to  re-adopt- 
(3)  that  all  disputes  of  this  nature  that 
have  arisen  have  been  decided  by  two 
Houses,  acting  concurrently,  though  they 
derived  no  authority  to  do  so,  either  from 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws.     The  pre- 
cedent would  seem  to  be  set,  therefore  of 
couturrcnt  action  by  the  two  Houses,  and, 
if  the  latest  returns  should  foreshadow  a 
wraDglc  over  the  vote  of  some  one  State, 
the  hope  of  all  good  citizens  will  be  that 
Congress,  during  the  coming  session,  and 
before  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes, 
m-.y  come  to  some  wise  and  patriotic  agree- 
ment whereby,  while  all  just  rights  will 
be  preserved,  the  danger  of  so  deplorable 
a  controversy  will  be  averted. 


THE  VOTE  COUNTED  BY  TELLER?. 

MANNEK  IN  WHICH  IT  WAS  DONE  THE  FIRST  TI1IE— 
■    INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  BY  THOSE 

Wno  MADE  IT. 
To  the  Editor   of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  If  your  excellent  correspondent,  Z.  L.W., 
generally  so  correct,  -will  turn  to  the  records  of  the  first 
Congress  held  under  the  Constitution,  April  6,  1789,  be 
will  find  "  that  in  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for 
President  and  V.cc-Preside.nt,"  after  the  election  of  John 
langdon,  esq.,  as  "  President  of  the  Senate  for  the  sole 
imrposo  of  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President 
of  the  United  States,"  a  message  announcing  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum,  and  the  election  of  a  President  for  the 
purpose  above  named  (i.  e.,  opening  and  eouuiiug  ti.o 
votes),  was  then  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  ; 
that  the  House  then  repaired  to  the  Senate  Chainbei. 
where,  hi  the  presence  of  the  two  houses,  foe  vote* 
were  examined  by  Mr.  Patterson  of  New-Jersey,  actins 
as  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Parker  of 
Virginia  and  Mr.  Heistcr  of  Pennsylvania,  acting  cs 
tellers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  the  President 
or  the  benalo  declared  the  resuit  to  be  mat  (leorti 
WagjiniHon  whs  unanimously  elected  Presideut 
Joan   Adcnis  Vice-President  of    (he    Uuited  States, 
luis  may  be  round  in  the  Senate  Jumna!,  p.ig.-s  7  ;.nd 

8,  and  the  nouse  Ji'innl,  p-crs  7vvd  8.  of  1799.  Of 
the  Seii.itors  elected  to  the  urst  Senate,  ooon  Langdon, 
liooert  Morris,  Kufus  King,  William  Patfcersou  (one  of 
tho  tellers),  Geortre  Reed,  Kich:ird  Bas*"tt,  and  Pierce 
Bnilcr,  were  members  of  tin:  Consciti.tional  Cunvoi.tioii 
of  L787,  B7ul  J.-nnes  Ms'llwn,  P.o;.;:-r  Sherman,  and 
Mill  is— members  of  the  1st  C'ougress— were  momhers  of 
th.  Constitutional  Convention. 

Is  it  not  a  fair  presumption  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  who  wero  in  Congress  knew  what  the  mean- 
ing of  the  woids  "and  the  vote  shall  then  be  counted" 
Wast— especially  as  John  Tjingdon  had  been  elected 
Resident  of  the  Senate  "  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening 
and  counting  the  votes."  Tellers  vere  appointed  on 
April  6,  1789,  as  thoy  have  been  since,  "and  a  teller  fa 
one  who  Keeps  a  tally,"  as  "tellers"  of  the  House  ro- 
port  to  the  Spe.iiUer  when  a  vote  is  taken  by  "  tellers." 

Is  It  not  better  to  abide  by  that  int<  i  prelutiou  of  tho 
Constitution  given  by  the  men  WlO  made  itl      a.  a.  b. 

Srvoklyn.Vec.  '29,  1S70. 


THE  OFFICIAL 


VOTE,  ^ 


llctnrna  from  All  the  State*. 

The  last  of  the  official  returns  of  the  I 
for  President  at  the  November  election  were 
received  on  Saturday.  The  following  table 
gives  the  aggregate  of  votes  for  each  candidate 
as  ofllcially  returned.  The  vote  is  lliatoflh* 
highest  Kicctor  on  each  ticket,  where  tbat 
coulit  be  ascertained.  The  anti-Masonic  and 
American  Alliance  tickets  anpear  in  the  scat- 
tering column.  New  York,  of  course,  trivet 
the  largest  total  vote,  and  Hie  largest  vote  for' 
Tilden  and  Hayes.  Nevada  give*  Hie  smallest 
total  vote,  and  Hie  smnl  est  vote  for  each  of 
t lie  leading  candidates,  Fourteen  States  give 
no  vole  for  Cooper.  Illinois  gires  him  Hie 
largest  vole  and  Rhode  Island  the  smallest. 
Twenty-live  Slates  givo  no  voto  for  Smith. 
New  Von-,  gives  him  the  largest  and  Oregon 
the  smallest  vole. 


Alabama*  102. 002 

Arkansas   HM 

California   76.464 

Connecticut   61.934 

Delaware   13.37!* 

Florida*   22-°23 

Georgia   129,722 

Illinois  25"/  itt 

Indiana  213.526 

lowa   II2.ii!» 

Kainast   37,902 

Kentucky   160,415 

Louisiana!   7o,556 

Maine   49.1-S* 

Maryland   91.780 

Massachusetts....  ltw.777 

Michigan   141,095 

Minnesota.   4S.893 

Mississippi   108.611 

Missouri  303,077 

Nebraska   13,556 

Nevada   9.303 

New  1 1  am  pshlre . .  38.4(9 

New  Jersey   115.956 

Mew  York   522,518 

North  Carolina....  122.580 

Ohio  32.1.182 

Oregon  ......  14,157 

Pennsylvania  36.6304 

Rhode  Island   10.712 

South  Carolina!...  90.906 

Teuuessee   133.166 

Texas   101.755 

Vermont   20,25s 

Virginia   139.512 

Weal  Virginia   5U.565 

WUconson   123,926 


Majority  for  Tilden  over  Hayes,  241.022;  over  all, 
147.384;  total  vote.  8,4,89.159. 

•Vote  will  be  Increased  by  returns  from  DeKalb. 
which  gives  Tilden  611  majority.  tKeturnlng  Board 
couul.  General  Barlow's  tigurlug  gives  Tilden  137  ma- 
jority. JTwo  counties  lacking.  {Returning  Board 
count,  actual  figures  on  face  of  returns,  when  opened 
by  the  board.  Tilden.  82.326:  Hayes,  77,023.  |  Returns 
certified  by  th*  Board  of  Canvassers. 

The  Percentage  of  Increase. 

The  following  table  gives  the  lolal  voles  in 

1872  and  1876,  together  with  Ihe  increase  and 

the  percentage  fal  iog  to  cither  party: 

Pebcehtaoi 
Total  Vot*.  laraassa. 
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68 

91,87* 
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44.8JB 

44.091 

95.268 

42,001 

1.373 

130,067 
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4,027,245 

80.792  10,055 
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Stata. 

Alsbama...   

Arkansas  

California  

Connecllcat  

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois...  

Indiana.  

Iowa  

Kansas.  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

M  assachusett*. . . . 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

Mew  Hampshire.. 
New  Jersey 


1876. 
170,2.12 
96,963 
154.149 
122.156 
21.070 
46,792 
1682J.3 
552.937 
431.0J0 
292.153 
116,156 
258.860 
145.661 
II  5.5  IS 
163,761 
359,936 
317.528 
121  761 
159.429 
350 .58.1 
52.122 
19.691 
.-o.ot.s 
230.214 


1-72.  Increait.  Drm. 


169,716 
79.SOO 

95,806 
94,118 
21.807 
33.393 
42,993 


10.516 
17.963 
58.643 
25.733 
2,2t>3 
13.399 
252590 


439,076  12V  v.l 
351.198  79.832 
2042)11  87.925 
10II.6U  15.7(3 
191.103  67.448 
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25.031 
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St. 


New  York  10)182131 

North  Carolina...  228.983 

Ohio   658,619 

Oregon  _  39.371 

Pennsylvania.....  758,957 

Hhode  Islaad   36.627 

South  Carolina...  1*2.776 

Tennesse*   333.7  « 

Texas   149,555 

Vermont   6S.047 

Vlrgtuia.   331.780 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin   256. IS4 


90.509 
134,164 

192,732 

317,36t  100.167 

90.920  30.841 
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THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE. 

THE  METHOD  OF'  COUNTINa  JPT^? 

MEETING  OF  THE  SEVERAL  ELECTORAL  COLLEGES — 
THE  COUNTING  OF  THE  VOTE  BY  CONGRESS— 
PRKCEDENTS  FOR  THROWING  OUT  THE  VOTE  OF 
A  STATE— THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE'S 
POWER. 

The  extreme  doubt  in  which  the  returns  received 
yesterday  left  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
has  made  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  in  Feb- 
ruary next  likely  to  be  an  event  of  very  great  inter- 
est and  importance.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
defects  of  the  machinery  for  determining  which  of 
two  or  more  candidates  has  been  legally  elected  to 
the  Presidency  have  been  strikingly  shown,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  them;  but 
while  none  of  these  efforts  have  met  with  success,  it 
has  also  been  fortunate  that  on  no  occasion  which 
has  ever  arisen  on  has  the  actual  result  been 
affected  by  the  vote  of  any  State  which  forwarded 
its  vote  and  the  validity  of  whose  returns  has  been 
questioned.  Now  it  seems  possible  that  such  a  con- 
tingency may  arise. 

No  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  settling  a 
dispute  of  this  kind.  Section  1,  Article  II.,  of  the 
Constitution  directs  that  "  each  State  shall  appoint, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress  ;  but  no  Sen- 
ator or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  bo 
appointed  au  elector."  ^ 

The  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  electors  "meet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  aud  Vice- 
President,  one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  *  *  *  And 
they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  aud  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  aud  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ; 
which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit 
sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  bo  counted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  shall  bo  the  President,  if  such  uumber  bo 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed," &c. 

By  acts  of  1792  and  1804,  as  adopted  in  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  following 
regulations  are  made : 

Sec.  135.  Tiie  electors  for  each  State  shall  meet  and 
give  their  votes  upon  the  first  Wednesday  in  December 
in  the  year  in  which  they  are  appointed,  at  such  place,  in 
each  State,  as  the  Legislature  ot  such  State  shall  direct. 

Sec.  130.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State  to  cause  three  lists  of  tho  names  of  the  electors  of 
such  State  to  be  made  and  certified,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  the  olectors  on  or  before  tho  day  on  which  they  are 
reqm-ed,  by  the  preceding  section,  to  meet. 

Sue.  137.  The  electors  shall  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  respectively,  in  the. manner  directed  by 
the  Constitution. 

Sec.  138.  The  electors  shall  make  and  sign  three  cer- 
t ideates  of  all  the  votes  given  by  them,  each  of  which 
certificates  shall  contain  two  distinct  lists,  one  of  the 
votes  for  President,  and  the  other  of  the  votes  for  Vico- 
Presid-  ut,  and  shall  annex  to  each  of  the  certificates  ona 
of  the  I.>  t8  o£  tho  electors  which  shall  have  been  fur- 
nisln  i  to  tiicui  by  direction  of  tho  Executive  of  tho 

S'  ite. 

etc.  139.  The  electors  shall  6cal  up  the  certificates 
so  made  by  thoni,  and  certify  upon  each  that  the  lists  of 
.  ..lie  votes  of  such  State  Riven  for  President.  1uid  of 
cli  tho  votes  given  for  Vice-President,  are  contniued 


Uiorein. 

Sec.  110.   The  electors  fhall  dispose  of  the  certificates 

thus  made  by  them  in  the  following  manner: 

one.  They  shall,  by  writing  under  their  hand*,  or  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  majority  of  twin,  appoint  a  i«  n-ou  to 
talto  charge  of  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  the 
Senat-.  at  the  seat  of  Government,  before  the  flrnt 
Wednesday  in  January  then  next  emninf,  one  of  the 

C(T\vo  TUey  shall  forthwith  forward  by  the  poat-Offlce  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  »io\eruim  at, 
one  other  of  the  certificates. 
'1  hrce  Iliey  shall  forthwith  caiine  the  other  of  the  cer- 
I  tiflcates  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  that  district  In 
which  the  electors  shall  assemble. 

«'  Sec.  142.  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  In  February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the 
electors,  and  the  c  izttfloates,  or  so  many  of  them  an  have 
been  received,  shall  then  be  opened,  the  votes  counted, 
and  the  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  ascertained  and  declared,  agreeable  to  the 
Constitution." 

On  several  occasions  prior  to  1 800  objections  had 
been  made  to  receiving  the  votes  of  certain  States 
on  account  of  alleged  irregularities;  but  no  such 
vote  Was  ever  formally  rejected.  In  lSGi  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  Congress  excluding  the 
electoral  votes  of  States  then  in  rebellion,  but  as  no 
votes  were  received  from  any  of  them,  none  W6SJS 
rejected.  A  procedent  was,  however,  set  for  the 
rejection  of  the  vote  of  a  State  by  a  joint  resolution 
Concurred  in  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

When  the  questions  arose  during  tho  first  half  of 
the  century  touching  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  vote  of  States,  the  returns  from  which  were 
irregular,  long  debates  sometimes  arose  which  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  prompt  announcement  of 
the  result.  To  cut  off  such  debate,  the  Twenty-second 
Joint  Ruie  of  the  two  Houses  was  adopted  in  1865, 
and  readopted  by  each  succeeding  Congress  except 
the  present,   The  following  is  the  text  of  the  rule : 

"  II  upon  tho  reading  of  auy  such  certificate  by  the 
tellers  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  the  counting 
of  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  ha  ing  been 
stated  by  tho  presiding  Officer,  the  Senate  shall  there- 
upon with 'raw,  aud  said  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
that  body  lor  its  decision  ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House- 
shall  in  like  manner  submit  the  said  question  to  the 
House  for  its  decision,  aud  no  question  shall  bo  decided 
affirmatively,  and  no  votes  objected  to  shall  be  counted 
except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  whn-h 
being  obtained  the  two  Houses  shall  reassemble,  and  the 
presiding  officer  shall  then  announce  the.  decision  of  the 
question  submitted  i  aud  upon  such  question  there  shall 
be  no  debate  in  either  House,  and  any  other  question  to 
this  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  may 
be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  manner." 

In  1873  electoral  votes  were  rejected  from  several 
States  under  this  rule,  but  its  operation  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  tho  sentiment  at  the  time  was 
almost  unanimous  not  only  for  its  repeal,  hut  also 
for  an  entire  chance  in  the  mode  of  electing  Pn& 
dent.  It  was  repealed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress by  a  failure  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

From  this  hasty  review  it  appears  tl)  that  t.ie 
President  of  the  Senate  has  never  assuund  to  deter- 
mine any  question  as  to  tho  validity  of  the  vote  re- 
ceived from  any  State,  but  that  when  such  Questions 
have  arisen,  thoy  have  invariably  been  referred  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  their  decision. 

(2.)  That  neither  House  of  Congress  by  itself  has 
over  claimed  the  right  to  reject  the  vote  of  any  State, 
or  to  determine,  in  caso  two  sets  of  returns  from  I 
single  State  appear,  which  of  them  shall  be  counted, 
except  by  authority  of  the  Twenty-second  Joiut 
Rule,  which  no  longer  exists. 

(3.)  That  while  neither  tho  Constitution  nor  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  expressly  provide  tho 
moans  of  determining  controversies,  thatm^enss 
in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vowel  UJ 
State  that  power  has  been  exercised  by  t  no  concur- 
rent action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress* 


* 
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THE  HiLEUTOK&li  VUTti. 

THE  METHOD  OF  COUNTING  IT. 

MEETING  OF  THE  SEVERAL  ELECTORAL  COLLEGES— 
THE  COUNTING  OF  THE  VOTE  BY  CONGRESS— 
PRECEDENTS  FOR  THROWING  OCT  THE  VOTE  OF 
A  STATE— 1  HE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE'S 
POWER. 

The  extreme  doubt  in  which  the  returns  received 
yesterday  left  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election 
has  made  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  in  Feb- 
ruary next  likely  to  be  an  event  of  very  great  inter- 
est and  importance.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
defects  of  the  machiuery  for  determining  which  of 
two  or  more  candidates  has  been  legally  elected  to 
the  Presidency  have  been  strikingly  shown,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  them ;  but 
while  none  of  these  efforts  have  met  with  success,  it 
has  also  beeu  fortunate  that  on  no  occasion  which 
has  ever  arisen  on  has  the  actual  result  been 
affected  by  the  vote  of  any  State  which  forwarded 
its  vote  and  the  validity  of  whoso  returns  has  been 
questioned.  Nov,-  it  seems  possible  that  such  a  con- 
tingency may  arise. 

No  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  settling  a 
dispute  of  this  kind.  Section  1,  Article  II.,  of  the 
Constitution  directs  that  "  each  State  shall  appoint, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the 
State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no  Sen- 
ator or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector." 

The  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  doctors  "meet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  one  of  whom  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  *  *  *  And 
they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ; 
which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  trausmit 
scaled  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  Presideut  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preseuce  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed," &c. 

By  acts  of  1792  and  1804,  as  adopted  in  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  following 
regulations  are  made : 

Btc.  135.  The  electors  for  each  State  shall  meet  and 
give  tbeir  votes  upon  the  first  Wednesday  in  December 
In  the  year  In  which  they  are  appointed,  at  such  place,  in 
each  State,  as  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct. 

Sec.  136.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State  to  cause  three  lists  of  tbe  names  of  the  electors  of 
such  State  to  be  made  and  certified,  and  to  be  delivered 
to  the  electors  on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  are 
required,  by  the  prccedlug  section,  to  meet. 

Sec.  137.  The  electors  shall  vote  for  President  and 
Vice-Presideut,  respectively,  In  the  manner  directed  by 
tbe  Constitution. 

Sec.  138.  Tbe  electors  shall  make  and  sign  three  cer- 
tificates of  all  the  votes  given  by  them,  each  of  which 
certificates  shall  contain  two  distinct  lists,  one  of  tbe 
votes  for  President,  and  the  other  of  the  votes  for  Vice- 
President,  and  shall  annex  to  each  of  tbe  certificates  one 
of  tne  lists  of  the  electors  which  shall  have  been  fur- 
nished to  them  by  direction  of  the  Executive  of  the 
State. 

8ec.  139.  The  electors  shall  seal  up  the  certificates 
so  made  by  thcin,  and  certify  upon  each  that  the  lists  of 
all  the  votes  of  suob  State  given  for  President,  and  of 
I  all  the  votes  given  for  Vice-President,  are  contained 


therein. 

Sec.  14.0.  The  electors  shall  dispose  of  the  certificate! 
thus  made  by  tbcni  in  the  following  manna  : 

One.  They  shall,  by  writing  under  their  bauds,  or  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  majority  of  them,  appoint  n  perm  to 
take  charge  of  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  toe 
I  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  Government,  before  the  flrat 
Wednesday  in  January  then  next  eunuiug,  one  of  Ilia 
certificates. 

Two.  They  shall  forthwith  forward  by  the  poxf-offlce  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  (>u\ eminent, 
one  othei  of  the  certificates. 

'.three.  They  Rkall  forthwith  cause  the  other  of  thecal 
Ufloates  to  be  delivered  to  the  Judge  of  that  district  la 
which  the  elector*  shall  assemble. 

"  Sec  142.  Congress  snail  bo  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the 
electors,  and  the  c  rtillcates,  or  so  many  of  tucm  have 
been  received,  shall  (hen  be  ripened,  the  votes  counted, 
and  the  persons  to  fill  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  ascertained  aud  declared,  agreeable  to  tbe 
Constitution." 

On  several  occasions  prior  to  1800  objections  had 
been  made  to  receiving  the  votes  of  certain  States 
on  account  of  alleged  irregularities,  but  no  such 
vote  was  ever  formally  rejected.  In  ISO  I  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  Congress  excluding  the 
electoral  votes  of  States  then  in  rebellion,  but  as  no 
votes  were  received  from  any  of  them,  none  were 
rejected.  A  procedent  was,  however,  set  for  the 
rejection  of  the  vote  of  a  State  by  a  joint  resolution 
concurred  in  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

When  the  questions  arose  during  tbe  first  half  of 
tbe  century  touching  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  vote  of  States,  the  returns  from  which  were 
irregular,  long  debates  sometimes  arose  which  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  prompt  announcement  of 
the  result.  To  cut  off  such  debate,  the  Twenty-second 
Joint  Rule  of  the  two  Houses  was  adopted  in  18U5, 
<  and  readopted  by  each  succeeding  Congress  except 
tbe  present.   The  following  is  the  text  of  the  rule: 

"  If  upon  the  reading  of  any  such  certificate  by  the 
tellers  any  question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  Ute  counting 
of  the  votes  therein  certified,  the  same  ha  ing  been 
stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  tbe  Scuate  shall  there* 
upon  withdraw,  aud  said  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
that  body  for  its  decision  ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
shall  in  like  manner  submit  the  said  question  to  the 
House  for  its  decision,  and  no  question  shall  be  decided 
affirmatively,  and  no  votes  objected  to  shall  Ik*  counted 
except  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Hou.-.-s,  which 
being  obtained  the  two  Houses  shall  reassemble,  and  the 
1  presiding  officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the 
question  submitted  ;  and  upon  such  question  there  shall 
be  no  debate  in  either  House,  and  any  other  question  to 
this  object  for  which  the  two  Houses  are  assembled  may 
be  submitted  and  determined  in  like  manner." 

In  1873  electoral  votes  were  rejected  from  several 
States  under  this  rule,  but  its  operation  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  the  sentiment  at  the  time  was 
almost  unanimous  not  only  for  its  repeal,  but  also 
for  an  entire  change  in  the  mode  of  electing  Presi* 
dent.  It  was  repealed  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress by  a  failure  of  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

From  this  hasty  review  it  nppeais  l1  that  the 
Presideut  of  the  Senate  has  never  assumed  to  deter- 
mine any  question  as  to  the  validity  of  tle<  vote  re- 
ceived from  any  State,  but  that  when  such  questions 
have  arisen,  they  have  invariably  been  ref<  i  red  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  their  decision. 

(2.)  That  neither  House  of  Congress  by  it.^lf  has 
ever  clainici'       right  to  reject  the  vote  of  any  state, 
[•or  to  determine,  i  i  case  two  sets  of  returns  from  a 
single  SUite  appear,  which  of  them  fhall  be  counted, 
|  except  by  authority  of  the   Tweuty-secoud  Joint 
Rule,  which  no  longer  exists. 

(3.)  That  while  neither  the  Constitution  BOX  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  expressly  provide  the 
means  of  determining  controversies  that  may  arise 
in  regard  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote  of  any 
State,  that  power  has  been  exercised  by  the  concur- 
rent action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congre>s. 


Counting  tlic  Vote  at  WaNhingtoii. 

]Prom  the  Springfield  Jlrpubliean.] 

The  impression  is  strong  among  public  men 
that  the  rejection  of  the  votes  of  states  rests 
with  the  president  pro  tern  of  the  senate, 
Mr.  Ferry.  This  ia  the  understanding  of  Mr. 
Morton,  but  the  assumption  rests  on  the 
slightest  possible  basis.  Tho  constitution 
says  that  "  the  president  of  the  senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  bo  counted."  The  con- 
cession of  any  such  power  to  one  man  is 
monstrous  in  view  of  this  language,  which 
certainly  gives  no  warrant  for  the  idea  that 
the  presiding  officer  is  to  do  anything  more 
than  preside.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
president  of  the  senate  can  be  said  to  have 
decided  is  that  of  1857,  when  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  the 
ajtctors  did  not  cas^  their  vote  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  a  great  snow-storm  intervening. 
Mr.  Mason,  the  president  pro  tern  on  that 
occasion,  declined  to  entertain  any  objection 
to  the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  the  tellers  having 
included  it  in  their  list  as  handed  up  to  him. 
Humphrey  Marshall  and  others  protested  at 
the  time  against  the  assumption  that  the 
presiding  officer  had  power  to  decide,  and 
Jlason  himself  expressly  disclaimed  it,  saying: 

"  The  presiding  officer  considers  that  the 
only  duty  imposed  by  the  constitution  was 
that  the  vote  should  be  counted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. He  considers  that  the  vote  has  been 
counted  by  the  tellers  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  houses,  and  under  the  charge,  he  pre- 
sumes, of  the  presiding  officer.  In  reference 
to  one  state,  Wisconsin,  the  tellers  have  re- 
ported that  the  vote  of  the  state  was  cast  on 
a  day  different  from  that  prescribed  by  law. 
The  presiding  officer  is  not  aware  that  what 
effect,  if  any,  such  a  difference  would  have  on 
the  vote  of  that  state  can  be  decided  by  him. 
Nor  is  it  his  duty  to  decide  upon  whom  de- 
volves the  duty  of  determining  what  the 
effect  may  be.  The  presiding  officer  is  further 
required  to  declare  the  whole  vote  as  given. 
That  duty  he  has  discharged." — Congressional 
Globe,  1856-7,  p.  652. 


Tub  Advertiser  sn;ns  up  all  the  votes  cast 
in  Die  late  presidential  e  ection  as  follows: 

For  Hayes  anil  Wheeler  4.fMJ.445 

For  'lllden  and  Hendricks  l^iiKi.iil 

For  Cooper  and  Cay   09^11 

for  Smith  and  Stewart   6.*70 

Scattering  ^     3,213 

Total  vote. . . .  rZ^T..  f.lCJ.f.  Mli^SOO 

This,  we  prcsnme,  gives  tho  votes  of  tho 
three  doubtful  Si.nes,  not  as  they  wero  cast, 
but.  as  they  passed  or  the  canvassing  boards, 
and  by  these  figures  it  appears  that  Tildcn's 
absolute  popular  majority  was  1C8,1C2,  and  his 
plurality  was  247,7*.  Tho  vote  as  cast  would 
givo  Tilden  some  15,000  and  Hayes  about  2000 

more. 


not  correct  to  aay  that  each  Slate 
'necessarily  votes  as  •  unit  for  President. 

Generally  the  whole  electoral  volo  of  a  Mate 
is  c.i-t  for  one  man,  but  ibis  has  not  always 
been  the  caee;  nor  is  there  any  law  requiring 
the  volo  of  the  Staic  to  be  can  aa  a  unit. 
Numerous  instances  could  be  given  where* 
State's  electoral  vole  has  been  divided.  One 
such  case  occurred  In  New  Hampehlre  in 
1821-2,  when  a  solitary  vole  wai>  cust  for  John 
Quincy  Adums;  and  m  l£2£-9  Maine  car*  a 
single  vote  to  Jackson.  In  earlier  times  elec- 
tors had  anu  exercised  an  undoubted  right  to 
vote  for  any  candidate  they  wanted  tottip- 
port,  but  in  these  later  day*  the  electors  are 
considered  as  merely  the  medium  of  the 
voters  behind  them,  and  are  exported  to  east 
their  voles  for  the  candidate  of  the  party 
Ihitt  elected  them.  There  is  no  law  to  pre- 
vent a  Hayes  elector  from  voting  for  Tilden, 
or  vice  ittta,  but  If  one  should  do  it  he  would 
be  likely  to  lo-o  political  character.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Ti'.deu'g  election  may  yet  be 
.secured  by  a  single  voto  thrown  by  some 
Hayes  elector  who  may  be  lea  to  believe  that 
such  a  course  would  be  conducive  to  peace. 


IN  GENERAL. 


the  po  fl  roo>ti:i:. 

Oiir  bucksom  rooster  fla;w  his  wing. 

.wove  our  brand-new  buildin'. 
Am?  Clears  hi*  throat  aivtsweell)  sins« 

Oh,  Sock-a-doodle  TildVn ! 

Your  "bneTisom"  rooster  U  no*  go. 
And  thin  >ve  say,— now  barkee  f 

He's  but  a  Ktianghai  lien,  whose  crow 
Is  "  Cut,  cuf',  *ut,  cut-Daikit .'" 

ner  "lay"  Is  known,  but  not  her  '•h^tdi,' 

She's  noisy  as  >  trooper. 
But  please  don't  ever  let  her  scratch  r 

Let  uncle  Peter  toop-ber. 

We've  ciphered  up  b=*r  srrmll  amonnt. 

And.  stripped  of  borrowed  clothing. 
W.flnd  'lis  clear  her  wtiole  account 
Amounts  to  simply  no'.Mng. 
0  K.  D.   A&  follows:  to  wit,  "fr.:— 
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I  10000 
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Tola) 


-  r».' 


^The  "Ores*  t:nknowii" 
man,"  as  was  pre.fieied. 


ONFIDENT ! 


VICTORY  BEYOND  DOUBT  ! 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  ALL  RIGHT. 
FLORIDA  ALL  RIGHT. 

LOUISIANA  ALL  RIGHT. 


Some   Solid  Comfort. 


South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
Louisiana  for  Tildcn. 


Wisconsin  Probably 
Democratic. 


Can  Mr.  Tilclon  l>o 
Ooimtecl  Out  l>v 


THE  ELECTOUAL  (.Uijl^l.li, 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  just 
chosen  Presidential  Electors,  who  in  their 
turn  will  choose.tKs.  iVeMdent  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Wnlfelfetates  for  the  v  .t 
four  jfcaffs.  >«Many  have  naturally  asked 
whyjfflFd<vnor  choose  our  President  1  y  a 
dire'  popular  vote  as  we  choose  our  Gov- 
ernor-; in  fact  this  method  of  electing  a 
President  has  been  recently  advocated  by  a 
prominent  member  of  Congress.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  interesting  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  College  of  Presidential  Elec- 
tors in  its  relation  to  the  national  polity 
embodied  in  the  United  States  Constitution. 
£  Our  Republic  is  at  once  a  confederation 
and  a  nation ;  it  is  a  union,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, of  independent  sovereign  States, 
which  have  absolutely  ceded  to  the  National 
Government  certain  of  their  original  pow- 
ers as  set.  forth  in  the  Constitution.  In  all 
other  respects  these  States  are  independent 
of  the  United  States ;  they  may  incur  debts 
and  repudiate  their  indebtedness  (as  Missis- 
sippi once  did)  without  involving  the 
United  States  in  their  individual  bank- 
ruptcy. These  great  national  units,  the 
fitates,  entered  into  a  national  partnership 
"in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquili- 
ty, provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessiags  of  liberty,"  and  for  this  purpose 
did  "ordain  and  establish  thig  Constitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America." 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  States,  in  i 
their  corporate  capacity,  are  parties  to  the  ^ 
great  national  compact,  and  are  therefore 
bound  for  the  debts  as  well  as  by  the  acts 
of  the  National  Government  in  the  same 
way  as  the  individual  partners  of  a  mercan- 
tile copartnership  are  bound;  and  in  like 
manner  their  private  State  debts  do  not  ■ 
constitute  obligations  on  the  national  treas- 
ury. But  the  Union,  though  a  voluntary 
compact  in  the  first  instance,  cannot  be 
dissolved  as  to  any  of  its  members  without 
ih.c  consent  of  the  other  members  or  States, 
who  may  also  prescribe  the  terms  upon 
which  other  similar  corporations  may  be 
Admitted  into  the  Union. 

The  United  States  is  a  confederation  in 
that  the  Constitution  is  established  not  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  of  the  United 
States,  nor  by  the  majority  of  the  States 
eomposiDg  the  Union,  but  by  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  States  which,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  namely,  by  vote  of  their 
inhabitants,  ratified  and  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution. But  thenceforth  its  oharacter  be- 
came national,  as  appears  by  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  amendments  of  our  Con- 
stitution, which  require  not  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  States,  but  their  ratifica- 
tion by  three-fourths  of  the  States  acting  in 
the  corporate  capacity  through  their  legis- 
latures or  constitutional  conventions.  Yet 
for  the  perfect  protection  of  the  original 


corporate  rights  of  each  State  the  Consti- 
tion  declares  "that  no  State,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate." 

>  In  the  organization  of  the  national  Con- 
gress the  same  dual  character  of  the  Feder- 
al Union  is  preserved.  Each  State  has  the 
same  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  as 
equal  and  sovereign  members  of  the  Union; 
while  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  number  of  votes  of  each 
Btate  is  determined  by  its  relative  popula- 
tion. 

The  Senate,  representing  the  equal  and 
ovoreign  States  of  the  Union,  alone  can  sit 
s>B  the  grand  oourt  of  impeachment  of  the 
President  and  other  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  for  crimes  against  tho  Union. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  representing 
the  people  of  tho  United  States,  has  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment.  In  like  manner  the 
Senate  alone  can  confirm  the  acts  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  and  the  appointment  of  ambassadors 
and  other  officers  of  the  United  States;  while 
all  bills  for  raising  money  can  originate  only 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Sen- 
ate, representing  the  States  in  their  corpo- 
rate character,  is  chosen  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States ;  the  House  of  Representatives, 
representing  the  people  of  the  United  States* 
is  chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  different  equal  representative  districts 
of  the  States. 

The  organization  of  the  Senate  protects 
the  smaller  States  against  the  larger  by 
preserving  their  States  as  equal  and  sover- 
eign members  of  the  Union.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
eerves  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
their  material  rights  as  the  majority  of  the 
peoplo  may  determine.  This  dual  character 
cf  our  national  Constitution  provides  at 
ence  for  the  protection  of  the  minority  and 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  majori- 
ty ;  that  the  balance  of  power  shall  be  pre- 
served between  the  States  and  the  people, 
the  one  acting  as  a  oheck  upon  the  en- 
«roachments  of  the  other. 
t  This  dual  character  of  our  national  polity 
extends  to  the  choice  of  the  President.  Each 
Btate  votes  in  its  corporate  capacity,  and 
yet  its  vote  is  based  upon  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  each  State  two  Electors-at- 
Large  are  chosen,  corresponding  to  its  two 
{Senators  in  Congress,  and  in  addition  as 
many  District  Electors  as  there  are  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  in  Congress. 
-  The  Electors  thus  chosen  in  each  State 
form  the  Electoral  College  of  the  State, 
^hich  chooses  otfle  person  as  President  and 
another  as  Vice-President,  and  transmits 
the  result  of  their  choice,  duly  certified  and 
Sealed,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(Senate,  who,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses 
af  CoBffreu.  owns  the  cartifi.C4.tej  &nJ 
counts  the  votes.  Each  State  has  as  niony 
votes  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatives 


in  Congress,  but  its  whole  vote  is  cast  as  th 
majority  of  the  Electoral  College  in  eacl 
State  shall  determine;  so  .that  each  State 
throws  its  entire  vote  for  President  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  and  yet  the  collective 
value  of  its  vote  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
solid  vote  of  its  two  delegations  in  Con- 
gress. 

Provision  is,  however,  made  for  a  contin- 
gency which  may  possibly  happen,  namely, 
that  neither  of  the  candidates  receives  a  ma- 
jority cf  the  votes  of  the  whole  of  the  Elec- 
toral Colleges.that  the  vote  is  either  a  tie  vote 
between  two  or  a  plurality  vote  between 
more  than  two  candidates.  In  which  case 
the  House  of  Representees  will  vote  by 
States,  each  State  having  but  one  vote,  and 
the  one  of  the  three  higtiest  candidates  who 
then  receives  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  all 
the  States,  shall  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  should  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives fail  to  choose  a  President  (as  above 
provided  for)  before  the  4th  of  March  next 
ensuing,  "then  the  Vice-President  shall  act 
as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
other  constitutional  disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

The  Vice-President  is  chosen  by  the  Elec- 
toral College  in  the  same  way  as  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  case  neither  of  the  candidates 
receive  a  majority  vote  of  the  Electoral 
College,  the  Senate  chooses  one  of  the  two 
highest  candidates,  who  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  it  may  happen  that  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  to  choose  a  President  by  the 
Electoral  College,  the  States  as  such  lesume 
their  equal  sovereign  right  to  decide  who 
shall  be  President, 

The  importance  of  the  Electoral  College 
system  is  that  it  combines  the  federal  and 
national  systems,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  our  constitutional 
polity,  allowing  the  will  of  the  people  to 
rule,  yet  limiting  its  power  by  conservative 
checks.  If  each  State  was  equally  popu- 
lous, such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  so 
important,  but  the  great  disparity  of  the 
different  States  in  population,  a  disparity 
which  is  constantly  increasing,  renders  this 
conservative  check  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  smaller  States,  both  in  the 
choice  of  President  and  in  all  matters  of 
Congressional  action.  So  that,  as  our 
States  increase  in  population  and  new 
States  are  admitted  into  the  Union,  this  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, this  combination  of  federal  and  na- 
tional principles  of  union,  will  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  great  security  of  our  repub- 
lic, giving  at  once  elasticity  for  its  growth 
and  development  both  in  peace  and  war, 
and  strength  against  violence  and  corrup- 
tion from  within. 

Thus  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  system  of 
the  Electoral  College  is  in  complete  har- 
mony with  that  of  our  Congress,  and  a 
change  from  the  electoral  to  the  popular 
vote  would  be  objectionable  in  itself  and 
might  well  excite  apprehension  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  smaller  States  and  the  per- 
petuation of  our  system  of  the  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  has  been  so  conservative  in 
its  influence  in  national  affairs. 
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judgment  Mi  at  can  be  passed  upon  the  eorv.llcatcs 
•f  the  electors  is  whether  their  acts  arc  Aiily  au- 
thenticated, or  are  they  forgeries?  There  is, 
therefore,  no  possible  question  for  senators 
and  representatives  when  met  together  to 
count  the  votes,  hut  to  judge  of  the  authen- 
tication and  then  to  proceed  and  count 
tjie  votes.  If  the  constitution  liad  directed 
hoe  whole  body  of  electors  to  meet  in  one  place, 
•very  one  would  have  acknowledged,  all  the  ques- 
tions on  which  this  resolution  has  been  brought 
forward,  would  have  been  settled  in  that  assem- 
bly. That  this  was  not  done  does  not  alter  the 
nature  or  distinctness  of  their  power  or  subject 
tli r  ui  any  more  to  the  control  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  The  powers  given  to 
Congress  to  pass  laws  under  the  eighth  section  of 
article  one  (alluded  toby  Mr.  Dexter)  apply  to 
powers  vested  by  the  constitution,  lint  the  re- 
solve relates  to  the  formation  of  a  competent  and 
essential  part  of  the  GovernM' nt  itself  after  it  is 
organized.  The  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  is  a  constitutional  woi  k  to  he  done  in  man- 
ner pointed  out  by  the  constitution.  A'l 
questions  are  safely  left  to  the  decision  of 
assemblies  of  electors;  and  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  tvhen  met  in  one  room  should  receive 
the  act  of  vhe  electors  as  any  other  act  of  a  consti- 
tutional branch  of  the  Government,  to  judge  only 
•f  its  authenticity  and  then  count  the  votes." 
After  this  debate  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Ross  was 
adopted  and  a  committee  appointed,  who  report- 
ed a  bill  in  accordance  therewith.  In  this  bill 
provision  was  made  for  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  the  next  senior  judge  thereof, 
presiding  during  the  counting  the  votes.  The  re- 
ports upon  this  bill  are  meagre.  The  House  con- 
sidered it  on  the  18th  of  April.  It  was  entitled  "A 
bill  prescribing  mode  of  deciding  disputed  elec- 
tions of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed State."  In  the  House  the  bill  met  with  little 
favor — one  member  expressing  abhorrence  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  bill,  moved  success- 
fully for  its  postponement.  On  the  10th  of  HflP 
fallowing  the  House  was  informed  that  the  Sen- 
ate adhered  to  their  disagreements  to  the  former's 
amendments  to  the  bill ;  upon  which  the  House 
"adhered  to  their  disagreements  to  recede."  Thus 
the  bill  was  lost. 

A  REMONSTRANCE  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Kine  years  later,  on  the  Cth  of  February,  1809, 
the  subject  came  again  before  Congress,  through 
petitions  presented  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives "against  the  mode  ip  which  the  late  election 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  conducted."  A 
resolution  was  offered,  in  which  the  clerk  of  the 
House  was  authorized  "to  carry  to  the  Senate  the 
several  memorials  from  sundry  citizens  of  the  State 
•f  Massachusetts,  remonstrating  against  the  mode 
in  which  the  appointment  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
proceeded  to  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  House 
ef  Representatives  of  said  State,  as  irregular  and 
nnconstitutional,  and  praying  for  the  interference 
•f  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  es- 
tablishment of  so  dangerous  a  precedent."  Upon 
this  subject  there  is  to  be  found  no  opposition  to 
the  opinion  expressed  bv  Mr.  J.  G.  Jackson  of  the 
Bouse,  who  "saw  no  objection  to  the  resolution. 
fir  even  going  further  than  it  proposed."  Any  tot 
•f  men,  it  was  said,  without  authority  of  law  can 
make  an  election  of  electors.  This  case,  it  was 
urged,  is  not  provided  for,  but  the  speaker  hoped 
it  would  operate  in  the  House  to  induce  members 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  providing  some 
mode  hereafter  of  distinguishing  between  legal 
and  illegal  or  surreptitious  elections  ;  although  in 
this  case  the  result  is  not  changed.  That  the 
House  sympathized  with  these  sentiments  is  ap- 
parent from  their  refusal  to  strike  out  the  words 
in  italics,  as  moved  by  a  member,  because  they 
"expressed  an  opiuiou'upou  the  subject  of  the  pe- 
titions." 

THE  VOTE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  IN  VBXL 
And  here  the  subject  dropped;  the  danger  was 
too  remote ;  the  resu*i  of  the  election  would  not 
have  been  changed.  It  slumbered  during  the  two 
terms  of  James  Madison  and  the  first  administra- 
tion of  James  Monroe,  to  arouse  in  1821  a  fierce 
hostility  between  the  North  and  the  South  iu  the 
admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State  iu  the  Union. 
When  the  usual  joint  committee  reported  in 


February,  1821,  a  first  resolution  embodying  the 
rules  for  ascertaining,  counting  and  declaring  the 
electoral  vote,  they  also  presented  to  both  houses 
a  second  resolution,  -which  was  as  follows:  "That 
if  any  objection  be  made  to  the  vote  of  Missouri, 
and  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  which, 
(hall  not  essentially  change  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tien: ;  in  that  ease  they  shall -be  reported  by  the 
president  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  manner: 
Were  the  votes  of  Missouri  to  be  counted,  the  re- 
sult would  !>c  for  A.  H.,  President  of  the  United 

States,  votes;  if  not  counted,  then  for  A.  15., 

as  President  of  the  United  States,  votes ;  but 

in  either  event  A.  U.  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States.  Aud  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice 
President." 

In  the  Senate  the  debate  on  this  second  resolu- 
tion was  sharp  and  vehement.  The  slave-holding 
members  attacked  the  resolution  with  constitu- 
tional objections.  These  they  urged  the  more  ear- 
nestly because  they  sincerely  believed  that  the 
anti-slavery  members  had  invoked  the  constitu- 
tion to  keep  Missouri  out  of  the  Union  until  cer- 
tain objectional  clauses  in  its  constitution  affect- 
ing free  colored  men  were  stricken  out.  Missouri 
kad  created  all  the  machinery  for  a  State  Govern- 
ment, and  had  appointed  its  electoral  college, 
■who  had  met  and  voted  for  a  President  aud  Vioe 
President  of  the  United  States.  With  this  cau- 
tion in  considering  the  constitutional  arguments 
pro  and  con  upon  the  right  of  Missouri  to 
take  part  in  a  presidential  election,  the  de- 
bates will  be  fouud  instructive  upon  the 
main  question,  or  the  right  of  Congress  to  act  ju- 
dicially or  ministerially  touching  the  elections  by 
•lectors  for  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  it  appears  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee; 
some  thinking  the  votes  of  Missouri  ought  to  be 
»ejected,  and  others  that  they  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived and  counted,  and  that  the  second  resolu- 
tion was  adapted  to  reconcile  any  differences. 
The  opponents  of  the  resolution  in  the  Senate 
took  the  ground  that  it  was  not  competent  in  the 
Senate  to  decide  such  a  question  in  anticipation ; 
Hie  proper  time  was  the  day  appointed  by  the 
constitution.  The  two  houses  would  not 
be  bound  tomorrow  by  this  report,  it  was 
said.  It  was  useless  to  touch  the  ques- 
tion now  whether  Missouri  was  a  State 
•r  not,  or  had  a  right  to  vote;  and  that  "her  vote 
conld  not  be  legally  known  now."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resolution  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  the  question  would  certainly  arise  tomorrow 
(Feb.  14, 1821)  in  joint  meeting;  that  it  was  much 
better  to  adjust  it  now,  and  prevent  all  difficulty 
•r  trouble ;  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  allow  the 
pleasure  and  good  feelings  growing  out  of  the 
•vent  of  tomorrow— "a  great  and  pleasing  inci- 
dent illustrative  of  our  free  institutions"— to  be 
disturbed  by  a  question  that  could  be  so  well  set- 
tled previously.  It  was  urged  that  this  proceed- 
ing should  not  be  considered  a  precedent  hereaf- 
ter, and  that  if  any  question  should  arise 
relative  to  any  votes  in  joint  meeting,  the 
two  bouses  should  separate  to  consider  the 
case,  and  not  decide  jointly.  Mr.  King  of 
Kcw  York  wished  the  second  resolution  amended. 
To  this  Mr.  Barbour  replied,  that  ou  the  present 
occasion,  as  the  election  could  not  be  affected  by 
tbe  votes  of  any  one  State/no  difficulty  could  arise, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  hereafter  to  bring 
tbe  subject  up,  to  remedy  what  he  considered  a 
casus  omissus  in  the  constitution  either  by  au  act 
•f  Congress,  if  that  should  appear  sufficient,  or  if 
not,  by  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion itself.  With  this,  the  Senate  agreed  to  the 
resolutions. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  from  the  joint  committee,  reported  the 
resolutions  in  the  same  language  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Barbour.  Mr.  Clay  added 
to  his  report  a  brief  explanation  as  to  the 
second  resolution,  saying  that  the  state 
of  the  vote"tor  President  and  Vice  President  was 
well  known,  though  unofficiaily;  and  as  the  votes 
•f  Missouri  could  not  affect  the  result,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  to  obviate  the  unpleas- 
ant difficulty  which  would  otherwise  arise  in  joint 
meeting,  to  provide  for  this  case  in  manner  pro- 
posed. Mr.  Clay  hoped  the  House  would  adopt  it 
as  most  expedient,  as  the  Senate  had  already  con- 
curred in  it.  Mr.  John  Randolph  of  Virginia 
could  not  consent  to  this  special  verdict  in  case  of 
Missouri,  for  "neither  this  House,  or  the  other  has 
power  to  decide  on  the  vote  of  any  State."  "The 
Electoral  College,"  said  the  speaker,  "is  as  inde- 
pendent of  Congress  asCongressof  it;  and  we  have 
mo  right  to  judge  of  their  proceedings.  I  would 
rather  see  an  interregnum, or  see  no  vstes counted 
at  all,  than  to  see  a  principle  adopted  which  goes  to 
the  very  foundation  on  which'  the  presidential 
office  rests."  "Suppose  a  case,"  said  Mr.  Ran- 
dolnh.  "in  which  some  eentlemau  of  this  House  or 


the  other  should  choose  to  turn  uj>  his  no,*e  at  the  I 
Tote  of  some  State,  and  say  that  if  It  be  s<.  and  do, 
such  a  person  is  elected,  and  if  so  and  sc,  what- 
you-call-'em  is  elected,  would  not  everybody  see 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  proposition?  It  in  not 
only  erroneous,  but  erroneous  in  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  in  the  ascertaining  of  the  poteen* 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  people  chief 
magistrate  of  this  nation,  the  most  importantotr.<e 
under  the  constitution— the  monarch— for  who* wr 
in  any  country  commands  the  army  and  the  nary, 
collects  and  distributes  the  revenue,  is  a  kiilg 
call  him  what  you  will."  Kor  could  Mr.  Trimblt 
give  his  consent  to  this  resolution,  for  if  it  wu 
immaterial  now,  it  wonld  be  cited  hereafter  as  a 
precedent,  and  precedents  were  becoming  impor- 
tanttbings  in  tbe  public  transactions.  The  House 
might  set  an  example  by  this  vote  as  ruinous  in 
its  consequences  ac  any  decision  y/hich  could  be 
made.  It  was  about  to  declare  not  what  was  tbe 
true  vote  for  the  President  of  the  l  'ni ted  States, 
but  to  state  it  hypothetically.  It  was  the  duty, 
Mr.  Trimble  claimod,  "of  the  two  houses  to  enun- 
ciate the  true  state  of  the  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
posed enunciation  would  not  be  the  fact." 

With  the  last  two  speakers  Mr.  Floyd  of  Virginia 
agreed.  "We  have  beeujgoing  on  accumulating," 
said  he,  "power  until  scarcely  any  is  left  but  in 
Congress."  He  protested  against  this  assumption 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

HENRY  CLAY'S  OPINIONS. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  support  of  the  resolution,  then  arose 
and  said,  "In  a  case  of  votes  coming  forward  which 
could  not  be  counted,  the  constitution  was  silent, 
but  fortunately  in  that  case  the  end  carried  with 
it  the  means.  When  the  .two  houses  are  called 
upon  to  enumerate  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  they  are  called  upon  to  decide  what  are 
votes.  It  being  obvious  that  a  difficulty  would 
arise  in  the  joint  meeting  concerning  the  votes  of 
Missouri,  some  thinking  they  ought  to  be  counted 
and  others  dissenting  from  that  opinion,  the 
committee  thoueht  it  best  to  prevent  ull  difficulty  . 
by  waiving  the  question,  the  proposed  election 
not  Being  affected."  Again  the  enemy  opened  on 
the  friends  of  the  resolution  as  Mr.  Rhea  arose  to 
declare  that  the  constitution  had  hi  it  neither 
waiving  nor  elasticity,  that  it  would  not  bend  to 
circumstances  or  expediency ;  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  declared  the  duty  of  Congress  in  ascer- 
taining the  votes  foT  a  President,  and  it  was  not 
competent  for  Congress  to  mend  the  constitution. 
'  "Better  exclude  votes  entirely  than  set  such  an 
'  example,"  cried  Mr.  Trimble.  The  problem  seemed 
of  easy  solution  to  Mr.  Tracy,  who  denied  that 
Missouri  was  a  State  cither  in  or  out  of  the 
Union.  "She  is  a  territory,"  he  added,  "and 
I  cannot    consent   that   her   votes   shall  be 
counted  at  all."    "The  difficulty,"  replied  Mr. 
Clay,  "is  before    us,  and  we  must  decide  it 
when  the  two  houses  meet,  or  avoid  it  by  some 
previous  arrangement.    The  committee,"  he  .Kill- 
ed, "being  morally  certain  that  the  question  would 
arise  in  the  votes  in  joint  meeting,  thought  it  best 
as  before  stated,  to  give  it  the  go  bi/  in  this  way." 
"Suppose,"  he  asked,  "this  resolution  is  not 
adopted;  the  president  of  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  open  and  count  the  votes,  and  will  the  Houso 
allow  that  officer  singly  and  alone  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  votes?  If  not,  how 
then  are  yon  to  proceed?  Is  it  to  be  settled  by 
the  decision  of  the  two  houses  conjointly,  or  of 
the  two  nouses  separately?    One  house  would 
say  the  votes  ought  to  be  counted,  the  other  tli.it 
they     ought    "not,     and      thus     the  votes 
would    be    lost    altogether.    In    fact."  said 
Mr.    Clay,    "there  is    no    mode  pointed  out 
in  the  constitution  of  settling  litiyated  questions 
arising  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.   It  is  <i  eusus 
omissus,  and  I  think  it  would  be  proper  either  by 
some  act  of  derivative  legislation  or  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  itself  to  supply  the  de- 
fect."  "And  it  is  not  in  tbe  power  of  this  Hou-e 
or  of  both  houses,  by  a  resolution,  to  remedy  a 
defect  in  the  constitution,"  replied  Mr.  Rhen. 
The  question  was  then  put,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative  on  the  second  resolution  by  yeas  •>>. 
Days  67;  and  so  the  second  resolution  was  agiecd 
to.   The  two  houses  then  met  and  proceeded  to 
perform,  in  the  usual  manner,  their  constitutional 
duty.   When  the  votes  of  the  electors  ot  Missouri 
were    announced,     Mr.    Livennore    of  New 
Hampshire    rose    and    said,  "Mr.  Preflidenl 
and    Mr.    Speaker,    I    object    to  reeei\in^ 
any    votes    for    President    and    Vice  I'res;- 
dent    from     Missouri,    because    Missouri  is 
not  a  State  in  this  Union."    IThe  House  had  plu- 
vious to  the  joint  meeting  notified  the  Senate 
that  it  bad  rejected  the  bin  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri.  1    lluon  this  obieetion  a  member  ot  the 
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enate  movetf  "that  the  Senate  do  now  withdraw 
to  its  chamber."  This  motion  was  carried  and  the 
Senate  retired.  The  House  was  then  called  to 
order.  An  excited  debate  followed.  It  began  by 
the  submission  of  a  resolution  of  Mr.  Floyd  of 
Virginia  that  "Missouri  is  one  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  and  that  her  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  I'nited  States  ought  to  be 
counted,"  bnt  was  continued,  not  upon  whether 
Missouri  was  really  a  State  in  the  Union,  but  upon 
the  right  of  Congress  to  reject  the  votes  of  her 
electors  or  of  the  electors  of  any  State.  After 
eome  exciting  remarks  from  Mr.  Floyd  that  "any 
further  compromise  must  he  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword,"  Mr.  Archer  of  Maryland  moved  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  indefinitely.  He  was  opposed  to  this  House 
undertaking  to  proceed  in  any  manner  as  to  the 
legality  of  electoral  votes.  He  could  recognize  no 
power  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
subject  separate  from  the  Senate.  Arguments  in 
joint  committee  in  regard  to  counting  the  elec- 
toral votes,  he  considered  imperative;  and  all 
questions  arising  out  of  it,  according  to  his  con- 
struction, must  be  settled  in  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  houses.  For  what  purpose  do  they  assemble 
togctberunlessitbe  to  determine  on  the  legality  of 
the  votes?"  he  asked.  "If  not  for  this  purpose  it  is 
mere  show.  At  the  last  election  of  a  President  an 
objection  was  made  by  the  gentleman  who  now 
presides  to  receiving  the  votes  of  Indiana  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  Missouri.  And  then  the  Senate 
retired,  and  the  House  determined  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  subject.  I  thought  then  it  was" 
improper  to  entertain  the  objection  in  the  House. 
I  think  the  same  now  of  the  present  proposition." 
VIEWS  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 
Then  Mr.  John  [Randolph  of  Virginia  arose  and 
said,'  "Missouri  has  now  presented  herself  for  the 
first  time  in  a  visible  and  tangible  shape.  She 
comes  into  this  House,  not  in  forma  pauperis,  but 
claiming  to  be  one  of  the  co-sovereignties  of  this 
confederated  Government,  and  presents  to  you 
her  vote,  by  receiving  or  rejecting  which  the  elec- 
tion of  your  chief  magistrate  will  be  lawful  or  un- 
lawful; not  by  the  votes  of  Missouri,  but  by  the 
votes  of  all  the  States."  Now  comes  the  question, 
whether  we  ■will  not  merely  repel  her,  but  repel 
her  with  scorn  and  contumely.  Cut  bono  ?  and 
I  might  add  quo  warranto?  Mr.  Randolph 
would  like  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from 
Kew  Hampshire  [Mr.  Livermore]  where  this 
House  gets  its  authority.  He  should  like  to  have 
some  ot  the  learned  or  unlearned  sages  ot  the  law 
with  which  this  House,  as  well  as  all  our  legisla- 
tive bodies,  abounds,  show  their  authority  for  re- 
fusing to  receive  the  votes  from  Missouri.  The 
electoral  colleges,  he  said,  are  as  independent  of 
this  House  as  this  House  is  of  them,  and  they  have 
as  good  a  right  to  pronounce  on  their  qualifica- 
tions as  this  House  has  of  those  of  its  members. 
Your  Qffice,  continued  the  speaker,  iu  regard  to 
the  electoral  votes  is  merely  ministerial.  It  is  to 
count  the  votes,  and  you  undertake  to  reject 
votes.  To  wiiat  will  this  lead  ?  Do  you  ever  ex- 
pect to  see  the  time  when  there  shall  be  in  the 
presidential  -chair  a  creature  59  poor,  so  imbecile, 
not  only  not  -worthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
nation,  but  not  worthy  of  being  at  the  head  of  a 
petty  corporation ;  do  you  ever  expect  to  see  in 
that  office  an  animal  so  poor  as  not  to  have  in  this 
House  retainers  enough  to  enable  him  to  reject 
the  vote  of  any  State,  which  using  counted  might 
prevent  his  oontinuance,  and  their  continuance, 
and  that  of  their  friends  in  office?  He  spoke  not 
of  the  present  incumbent,  he  was  not  so  wanting 
in  common  decency  and  decorum  as  to  do  so;  he 
spoke  in  reference  not  only  to  what  is  past,  but  to 
that  which  is  prospective,  ami  whicii  every  man, 
who  looks  the  least  into  futurity,  must  know  will 
happen,  and  in  all  probability  will  very  shortly 
happen.  He  undertook  to  say,  that  if  you  do  now 
for  the  first  time  reject  the  votes  of  a  State,  it  will 
be  created  into  a  precedent,  and  that  in  the  life- 
time of  some  who  now  hear  me,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Prcsifteitts  by  this  House.  The  wisest 
men,  said  Mr.  Randolph,  may  make  constitu- 
tions, on  paper,  as  they  please.  What,  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  was  the  theory  of  this 
constitution?  It  is  that  the  House,  except  upon  a 
certain  continsencv,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  States ;  and  when  it  does  act, 
must  act  by  States,  and  by  States  only  ean  it  act 
on  the  subject  unless  it  transcends  the  limits  of 
the  constitution.  Can  Congress  wrest  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  their  indefeasible 
Tight  of  telling  us  whom  they  wish  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  Government,  in  despite  and  con- 
tempt of  their  decision  ?  Is  there  to  be  no  limit 
tc  the  power  of  Congress  ?  no  mound  or  barrier 
to  stav  their  usurpation  ?  Why  were  the  electoral 


botlies  established?  The  constitution  ha*  wi-«  ly 
provided  that  they  shall  assemble  each  by  itself, 
and  not  in  one  great  assembly.  By  this  menu, 
assuredly,  that  system  of  intrigue  which  has  ma- 
tured into  a  science,  or  rather  into  an  art,  here, 
was  guarded  against.  If,  continued  Mr.  It-iu- 
dolpti,  per  fasaut  M&m,  the  point  is  tube  earn'-  [, 
il  the  tocsin  is  to  be  sounded,  if  the  troops  are  to 
be  rallied,  and  Missouri  is  to  be  expelled  with 
scorn  from  our  august  presence— how  augunt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  leave  it  for  yeu  to  decide— there  are 
those  who  wiil  be  willing  to  take  her  to  their 
arms.  You  arc  but  riveting  the  ties  by  which 
Missouri  would,  he  trusted,  forever  be  bound  to 
that  teccion  ot  the  country  by  which  her  rights 
have  l<een  supported  on  tliic  floor.  Mr.  Randolph 
concludtnl  by  saying,  "I  doiook  with  a  sentiment 
I  cannot<oxpress.  I  look  wit.i  a  sentiment  of  Pity, 
and  that '.has  been  said  to  l>e  nearly  allied  to  love, 
as- 1  know  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to  a  very  different 
emotion.  I  look  with  pity  «a  those  who  believe 
that  by  their  feeble  efforts  in  this  Hou»e, 
governed  .by  forms  and  technicalities,  your  ■ 
sergeant  at  arms  and  committees  of  at- 
tendance, fcnd  mummeries  such  as  belong  to 
other  countries  where  I  have  never  travelled,  and 
trust  in  God  I  never  shall;  they  can  stop  the 
growth  of  the  rising  empire  cf  the  West!  Let 
gentlemen  Sity  a  resolution  on  -the  table;  let  it 
be  engrossed  in  a  fair  hand;  a;Ml  do  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  sign  it,  that  the  waters  «i  the  Mi.-sissippi 
shall  not  seek  she  ocean,  and  Ukea  .rend  your  ser- 
geant at  arms  to  cr.riy  it  into  execution,  aud  see 
whether  you  cr.u  enforce  it  witii  all  the  force, 
physical  or  morai,  under  your  conttci." 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  ARCtEB. 
The  debate  was  oontinued  by  Mr.  irchcr,  who 
"had  no  notion  of  the  doctrine  wh»  h  he  had 
heard  for  the  first  rime  today;  that.you  may  have 
a  problematical  or.hypothetical  elcctiot  of  a  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President.  Suppose  the  result  of 
the  election  depended  on  the  votes  of  Missouri, 
and  the  course  now  indicated  was  to  be  cursued. 
The  president  of  the  Senate  would  have  to  an- 
nounce tliat  in  one  event  we  have  a  President, 
whilst  in  another  we  haw  not,  and  the  Gtvern- 
nient  would  be  left  without  a  head,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  tha  Union  wovld  be  possible.  He 
was  surprised  to  heat'  that  the  House 
had  no  power  to  pa»s  any  judgment 
in  any  return.  He  had  aiways  thought  tfcat 
wherever  was  lodged  the  power  to  receive  a  re- 
turn, there  also  was  the  pow*  r  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment on  the  validity  of  that  return.  Suppose  any 
territory  not  within  the  limhs  of  the  United 
States  at  the  tiRe— Florida  for  example— to  send 
voters  here  for  electors,  was  there  no  authority 
bv  which  these  votes  could  be  rejected?  Bnpppae 
a'State  entitled  to  rwenty-seven  vc^es  should  send 
thirty-seven  votes,  would  any  gentleman  contend 
tb«t  'there  was  no  power  in  this  Hvuse  to  judge 
of  the  proper  number?  Could  there  ever  be  a 
puie  election?  CoitM  it  ever  be  ascertained 
who  was  elected  in  the  event  if  the  es- 
tablisaunent  of  a  doctrine  of  that  sort?" 
Mr.  Randolph,  again  insisting  that  the  House  had 
not  the  power  to  judge  in  the  case,  said,  this 
is  a  casus  omissus  in  the  constitution,  I  want  to 
know  where  we  acquire  the  power  to  supply  the 
defect."  "1  had,"  continued  .Mr.  Randolph,  "as 
good  a  right  to  object  to  the  votes  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has 
to  object  to  the  votes  of  Missouri.  Who  made 
thoi  »Cain  thy  brother's  keeper?  Who  put  Mis- 
souri into  the  custody  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire?  The  electors  of  Mis- 
souri are  as  much  homines  probi  et  legates  as  the 
electors  of  New  Hampshire.  Let  us  then  buckle 
on  our  armor;  let  us  put  aside  all  this  flummery; 
these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  these  legal  tech- 
nicalities; these  special  pleadings;  this  dry  mi- 
nuteness, this  unprofitable  drawiug  of  distinc- 
tions without  difference;  let  us  say  now  as  we 
have  said  on  another  occasion,  We  will  assert, 
maintain  and  vindicate  our  rights,  or  put  to  every 
hazard  what  vou  pretend  to  hold  ui  such  hlzb  es- 
timation. The  President  of  the  I'lute  I  sm:  < 
possesses  great  powers  and  highly  responsible 
functions,  and  should  be  looked  Up  to  with  TOM  ."- 
ation  and  deference  because  he  is  the  chief  mag- 
istrate of  a  people,  Legally  appointed  by  their  sal 
frages;  but  a  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed bv  the  exclusion  of  the  vote- of  tho-c 
who  arc  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  ourselves  la 
no  more  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country  than 
that  thing;  that  pageant  which  the  majori- 
ties of  the  two  houses  proposed  to  set  up  just 
twenty  years  ago — a  President  made  by  law 
[alluding  to  a  phase  of  the  contest  in  the  llou-o 
in  1801  between  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron 
Burr,  when  it  was  proposed  to  drop  the  eon<ti- 
tntionnl  candidates  to  unite  on  a  new  person', 


no,  by  the  form  and  color  of  law,  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  and  in  violation  of  tho 
rights' of  the  freemen  of  this  countrv.  Sir,  I  would 
not  give  a  button  for  him.  As  chief"  magistrate  of 
this  country,  he  would  be  more  odious  than  one  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  attempting  to  seat  himself  on 
the  throne  of  England  in  deliance  of  the  laws  of 
succession  and  ot  the  opinions  of  the  people." 

THE   DEBATE  CLOSED. 

Mr.  Clay  arose  in  replying  to  close  the  debate. 
First  stating  the  agreement  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  houses,  and  the  adoption  of  this 
agreement  by  the  two  houses,  Mr.  Clay  contended 
that  the  whole  object  had  been  to  avoid  the  very 
difficulty  into  which  the  House  was  about  to  pre- 
cipitate itself.  "It  was  an  effort  to  provide  by 
previous  arrangement  for  the  very  contingency 
whjch  has  arisen.  The  moment  the  objection  was 
made  in  joint  meeting,  in  that  instant  the  rule 
adopted  this  morning  took  effect;  and  therefore  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  president  of  the  Senate 
ought  to  have  gone  on,  and,  after  the  votes  had 
been  summed  up,  to  have  made  the  annunciation 
as  proposed  in  the  joint  resolution  adopted  this 
morning.  Jhe  two  houses  ought  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  have  separated  until  they  had  consum- 
mated what  had  been  stipulated  for."  He 
was  opposed  to  taking  up  any  proposition  on 
this  subject,  because  to  do  so  is  a  violation 
of  good  faith  between  the  two  houses,  as  pledg- 
ed by  the  agreement  of  this  morning.  Tlio  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate  had  virtually  determined 
to  get  around  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  and  put  an  end  to  any 
controversy  that  might  arise  in  respect  to  it  iu 
the  manner  contemplated  by  the  second  resolu- 
tion passed  this  morning."  Mr.  Clay  now  moved 
that  the  subject  be  laid  on  the  table,  which  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative— ayes  103. 

An  explanation  was  now  made  as  to  who  was  to 
be  the  presiding  officer  at  the  joint  meeting.  The 
resolutions  from 'the  joint  committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  provided  for  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate; but  the  same  resolution  reported  in  the 
House  provided  that  the  president  of  the  Senate 
should  preside  over  the  Senate  only,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  over  the  House. 

When  the  Senate  came  into  the  chamber  of  the 
House  they  were  not  aware  of  the  change,  but 
supposed  it  to  be  as  they  had  voted.  The  retire- 
ment of  the  Senate  arose  from  the  president  of 
the  Senate  having  learned  these  facts  after  he 
was  seated  in  his  place  in  the  hall.  He  would 
otherwise,  it  is  supposed,  have  gone  on  to  pro- 
claim the  result  immediately  after  Mr.  Liver- 
more's  objection.  Some  conversation  took  place 
between  Messrs.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Clay,  Ran- 
dolph, Nelson  of  Virginia,  Foot  and  Cobb  as  to 
the  state  in  which  matters  would  be  on  the  Sen- 
ate's return.  The  majority  appeared  to  be  with 
those  who  contended  that  on  the  return  of  the 
Senate  the  president  would  go  on  to  declare  the 
result  as  directed  in  the  second  joint  resolution 
of  the  morning. 

ANOTHER  JOINT  SESSION. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  Senate  were  again 
informed  that  the  House  was  ready  to  continue 
the  enumeration  of  the  votes  of  the  electors  ac- 
cording to  the  second  joint  resolution  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  Senate  appeared  and  took  seats  as  be- 
]  fore.  The  president  of  the  Senate,  in  the  presence 
of  both  houses,  proceeded  to  open  the  certificate 
of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  he 
delivered  to  the  tellers,  by  whom  it  was  read  and 
registered.  When  all  the  electoral  votes  had  been 
tbns  read,  registered  and  the  lists  compared,  the 
result  was  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  then  proceeded  to  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote  to  the  two  houses.  He  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  '-but  in  either  event  James  Monroe  of  Vir- 
ginia has  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New 
York  has  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  for  the  vice  presidency  o>  the 
United  States,"  when  Mr.  Floyd  of  Virginia  ad- 
dressed the  Chair  and  inquired  whether  the  votes 
•f  Missouri  were  or  were  not  counted.  Then 
there  were  cries  of  "Order!"  "Order!"  so  loud  as 
to  drown  Mr.  Floyd's  voice.  The  president  of  tho 
Senate,  about  proclaiming  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency  of 
the  United  States  when  interrupted  by  Mr.  Floyd, 
now  hesitated  and  paused.  In  a  moment  Mr.  John 
Randolph  was  on  his  feet  and  addressed  the 
Chair.  Eoud  cries  of  "Order!"  "Order!"  resound- 
ed from  manv  voices.  Tho  Speaker  declared  Mr. 
I'.andolph  to  be  out  of  order,  aud  invited  him  to 
take  his  seat. 


Mr.  finish  demanded  that  Mr.  Randolph 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed,  and  declared  bin  de- 
toimination  to  sustain  his  right  to  do  so.  This  |yr- 
»on  was  also  loudly  called  to  order.  Mr.  Kloydof 
Virginia  demanded  of  the  Chair  whether  he  U 
considered  in  order  or  not. 

The  Sneaker  determined  that  he  wr'S  not  in  or- 
der at  this  time,  as  the  only  business  at  tint  time 
was  that  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  this  morn- 
ing. At  this  decision  there  was  considerable  in  ir 
muring,  but  order  was  restored.  Then  the  pre 
dent  of  the  Senate  concluded  his  annunciation  a* 
follows:  "I  therefore  declare  that  James  Monroe 
of  Virginia  is  duly  elected  President  of  the  I  'nited 
States  for  four  years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  1821."  A  similar  announcement 
was  made  of  the  Vice  President.  As  the  president 
concluded,  Mr.  Randolph  again  addressed  the 
Chair,  but  was  ordered  to  take  his  seat. 

THE  SENATE  WITHDRAW. 
On.motlon  of  a  member  of  the  Senate,  that  body 
now  retired  from  the  ball.  The  House  was  then 
called  to  order.  Mr.  Randolph,  who  still  retained 
the  floor,  was  heard  addressing  the  Chair.  He 
had,  he  said,  seen  every  election  of  President  of 
the  United  States  except  that  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate,  and  he  had  never  before  heard  any 
other  form  of  proclamation  than  that  such  was 
the  whole  number  of  votes  given  in;  that  such  a 
person,  A  or  B,  had  so  many,  and  was,  there- 
fore, elected  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  State.  On  this  occasion  no 
such  annunciation  had  been  made,  and  the 
presiding  officer  might  just  as  well  have  said  that 
James  Claxton  or  Thomas  Dunn  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Were  gentlemen  to  be 
put  down  by  clamor  and  force  here  for  getting  up 
to  assert  not  only  their  rights  but  the  rights  of  t*e 
whole  people  of  the  United  States?"  "Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Randolph,  "your  election  Is  vitiated;  you  have 
flinched  from  the  question  ;  you  have  attempted 
to  evade  the  decision  of  that  which  was  essential 
to  the  determination  of  who  is  and  who  is  not 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Randolph  then  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lutions, declaring  the  election  to  be  illegal: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  have  this  day  been  counted,  and 
do  constitute  a  part  of  the  majority  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  votes  given  for  President,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  votes  given  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed  and  of  votes . given  for  President  and 
Vice  President  has  not  been  announced  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  and  House  "of  Repre- 
sentatives,agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  proceeding  has  been  irregular  and  illegal. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  requested  to  put  his  resolu- 
tions in  writing.  While  so  engaged  a  motion  was 
made  to  adjourn. 

The  Speaker  having  recognized  the  mover,  Mr. 
Floyd  claimed  the  floor,  as  rising  first. 

The  Speaker  denied  his  right. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  a  question 
of  adjournment.  Result— 1>5  yeas,  50  nays. 

Thus  ended  this  strife.  Mr.  Randolph  and  his 
friends,  before  the  House  again  came  together, 
-.-were  mollified. 

The  State  of  Missouri  was  not  admitted  to  tho 
Union  until  Aug.  10  of  the  year  of  the  above  de- 
bate and  then  President  Men  roe  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  that  effect. 

This  page  of  history  throws  in  a  striking  man- 
ned- liglit  on  the  questions  «f  the  day.  The  full 
discussion  of  the  judicial  or  ministerial  power  <u 
Congress  during  the  ceremony  of  counting  the 
electoral  votes  may  not  be,  indeed,  is  not,  nearer 
a  solution  today ;  but  public  attention  is  called  to 
the  vital  necessityof  a  just  and  impartial  decision, 
to  the:method  of  an  agreement  in  advance  by  a 
joint  committee  upon  all  troublesome  questions, 
and  the  mode  of  suppressing  all  turbulent  spirits 
during  the  ceremony  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  ail  making  formal  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult. 

Passing  over  tlie  election  of  John  Qoincs  Adams 
on  the  t>tsi.Febrnary,  lSS.*,  by  the  Hou>.e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  which  ceremony  rules  were  report- 
ed on  the  preceding  day,  we  come  to  a  singular 
resolution,  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1828,  to-send  for  copies  of  the  several  certifi- 
cates and  lists  of  all  the  votes  given  foi  President 
and  Vice  President  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
December,  1&4J.  It  was  asserted  by  tbe  mover 
that  the  certificates  of  some  of  the  States  did  not 
set  forth  a  vote  by  ballot  and  bv  distinct  ballot  as 
required  by  the  constitution,  it  was  argued,  as  a 
grave  question,  now  far  the  vote  of  a  State  might 
be  affected  by  a  departure  from  the  forms  of  vot- 
inc  nrcscribed  bviaie  constitution.    It  was  said 
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-^♦fcjf  an  ",tere8«'>B  ami  delicate  inquiry 
worthy  ot  uiHch  eajm  and  serious-  thought,  to 
whom  the  forms  and  duty  of  returning  the  fact  of 
auch  departure  belonged. 

In  opposing  this  resolution  it  was  urged  that 
there  was  no  need  of  agitating  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly at  so  late  a  period  in  the  session.  The 
elections  in  States,  it  wan  said,  are  not  subject  to 
the  revision  of  Congress,  and  if  the  certificates 
stated  truly  the  result  of  such  elections,  it  was  to 
be  inferred  they  were  held  according  to  law  and 
the  constitution,  unless  the  contrary  was  made  to 
appear.  And  this  view  prevailed  by  ayes  80,  nays 
37* 

INELIGIBLE  ELECTORS. 

From  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
through  the  two  terms  of  the  pre? idency  of  An- 
drew Jackson  down  to  the  4th  of  February,  1837, 
no  question  throwing  any  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  paper  seems  to  have  arisen. 
At  this  period,  however,  two  matters  of  inquiry 
were  raised,  one  of  which  has  been  agitated 
in  our  last  election— the  holding  of  offices  under 
the  United  States  Government  while  being  voted 
for  as  electors— and  the  other  the  ritriit  of  Con- 
gress to  reject  the  electoral  votes  of  a  State. 

Mr.  Grundy  of  the  Senate  had  moved  to  take  up 
the  resolution  submitted  by  him  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  committee  to  report  upon  a  mode 
T)f  examining  votes  of  the  electors,  etc.,  when 
Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  offered  the  amendment 
"and  also  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  5cet- 
tajnwg  whether  any  votes  were  given  "at  the  re- 
cent election  contrary  to  the  prohibition  •con- 
tained in  the  second  section  of  the  second  article 
of  the  constitution.  And  if  such  votes  were  given 
what  ought  to  be  done  with  them,  and  whether 
any  and  what  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  se- 
curing the  faithful  observance  in  future  of  that 
section  of  the  constitution." 

To  this  Mr.  Grundy  replied  that  some  such  pro- 
vifion  as  that  proposed  by  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky would  be  very  proper.  He  "had  seen  in  the 
public  papers  a  statement  that  some  of  the  elec- 
tors who  voted  in  the  late  presidential  election 
held  offices  under  the  Government,  and  had  made 
inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  The  information  collected  related 
to  two  cases  only,  and  as  to  these  the  report  had 
been  founded  altogether  in  a  misapprehension." 

Others  favoring  Mr.  Clay's  amendment,  it  was 
adopted. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1837,  Mr.  Grnndy 
reported  to  the  Senate,"  "that  in  some  in- 
stances, not  more  than  four  or  five  ^lec- 
tors have  been  chosen  in  some  of  the 
States  who  are  officers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, (deputy  postmasters)  and  that  such  votes 
are  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  votes  thus  given  will  not 
vary  the  result  of  the  election,  as  it  was  not  con- 
templated by  anyone  that  the  appointment  of  one 
ineligible  elector  would  vitiate  ,  the  votes  of  his 
State.  The  report  then  conclude'd  by  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  two  resolutions. 

First— For  the  assembling  of  two  houses,  ap- 
pointment of  tellers,  making  lists  of  the  votes, 
and  the  announcement  of  the  same  by  presi- 
dent of  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of 
the  vote  and  persons  elected,  which  shall  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  persons  elected  to  be  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and, 

Second— That  in  relation  to  votes  of  Michigan, 
if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  them  shall 
not  essentially  change  the  result  of  the  election, 
they  shall  be  reported  by  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  following  manner:  Were  the  votes  of 
Michigan  to  be  counted  the  result  would  be  for  A 

B  for  President  of  the  United  States  votes ;  if 

not  counted  for  A  B  for  President  of  United 
States  votes ;  but  in  either  event  A  B  is  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the 
same  manner  for  the  Vice  President. 

This  second  resolution  caused  an  animated  de- 
bate, in  which  the  rights  of  Congress  in  rejecting 
electoral  votes  were  considered. 

Mr.  Norvell  entered  his  solemn  protest  in  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Michigan  against  any  decision  of 
this  body  or  of  Congress  which  would  even  by 
implication  have  the  effect  of  preventing  then- 
electoral  votes  for  President  ami  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  from  being  counted.  Michi- 
gan was  acknowledged  by  an  act  of  Congress  to 
he  a  sovereign  State  when  the  people  gave  their 
votes  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  tho 
United  States,  and  by  an  act  of  Congress  sho  was 
admitted  as  a  State  into  this  Union  before  those 
votes  were  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  Grundy,  in  reply  referred  to  the  similar 
course  niirsued  with  Missouri.   "When  senators," 


he  said,  "recollected  that  this  was  tho  very  place 
where  the  rock  lies  which  may  destroy  this  Gov- 
crnment  they  should  perceive  that  the  committee 


had  good  reasons  for  recommending  the  rcsolu- 
Supposc,"  asked  Mr.  G,  "tho 
two  houses  should  differ  and  separate,  and  sup- 


pose the  House  should  refuse  to  send  for  the  Sen- 
ate again,  where  will  be  your  President  and  Vice 
President?  To  count  the  vote  of  Michigan 
would  do  no  good  ;  it  would  not  vary  the  result." 
Michigan  was  not  a  State  in  the  Union  when  she 
gave  her  vote,  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G. 

Mr.  Norvell  thought  the  "shock  to  the  Union 
would  arise,  if  ever,  from  the  practice  of  injustice 
by  this  Government  toward  one  or  more  States  of 
this  confederacy."  He  argued  that  the  case  of 
Indiana  was  similar  to  Michigan.  In  the  case  of 
Indiana  objection  was  made  to  the  reception  of 
her  electoral  votes,  although  when  her  electors 
were  chosen  she  had  formed  her  constitution  and 
State  Government  and  became  a  member  of  this 
Union  before  her  electoral  votes  were  counted. 
"Such  is  exactly  the  situation  of  Michigan." 

Mr.  Clay,  continuing  the  debate,  called  the  at- 
tention of  senators  to  the  fact  that  there  was  to 
be  no  exclusion  of  the  votes  of  Michigan,  though 
no  use  might  be  made  of  thcin;  they  could  not  af- 
fect a  result.  Mr.  Clay  appealed  to  gentlemen  to 
reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  operations  of  this 
Government,  the  difficulties  to  be  settled  and  the 
important  questions  pending,  and  especially  the 
one  as  to  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate,  and 
they  would  see  at  once  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
doing  anything  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
creating  excitement  or  throwing  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  at  this  particular  juncture,  when  they 
were  about  to  decide  on  so  very  important  a  ques- 
tion as  that  which  will  come  before  them  on 
"Wednesday  next."g[Counting  the  electoral  votes.! 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  admit  that  Michigan  should 
vote  except  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  reso- 
lutions. 

Mr.  Calhoun  argued  that  Michigan  was  a  State 
de  facto  at  the  time  she  formed  her  constitution. 
Her  senators  should  be  excluded  from  this  floor  if 
her  votes  are  excluded.  Doubtful  questions  of 
this  kind  shorld  not  be  waived. 

Mr.  Lyon  of  Michigan  asked  what  course  the 
committee  would  have  recommended  in  case  the 
vote  of  Michigan  had  varied  the  result. 

Mr.  Grundy  replied  that  "the  gentleman  could 
not  expect  him  to  answer  a  question  which  the 
wisest  of  their  predecessors  had  purposely  left 
undetermined.  What  might  be  done  under  the 
circumstances  adverted  to  by  the  senator  from 
Michigan,  should  they  ever  occur,  the  wisdom  of 
the  day  must  decide."* 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  ended  here.  The  two 
joint  resolutions  were  adopted— the  first  without 
a  division,  and  the  second,  yeas  ;;4,  nays  9. 

The  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  report- 
ed "that  shortness  of  time  had  prevented  as  full 
au  investigation  as  might  have  been  made;  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  corresponded 
with  the  heads  of  different  departments  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Isaac  Waldron,  who  was  an  elector 
in  New  Hampshire,  was  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment or  election  president  of  a  deposit  bank 
at  Portsmouth  and  was  appointed  and  acting  as 
peasion  agent,  without  compensation,  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States;  that  in  two  cases 
persons  of  the  same  names  who  were  appointed 
and  voted  as  electors  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina held  the  offices  of  deputy  postmasters  under 
the  General  Government.  It  also  appears  that  in 
New  Hampshire  there  is  one  case,  in  Connecticut 
there  is  one  case,  in  North  Carolina  there  is  one 
case,  in  which  from  the  report  of  the  postmaster 
general  it  is  probable  that  at  the  tune  of  appoint- 
ment of  electors  in  their  States  respectively  the 
electors  or  persons  of  the  same  names  were  depu- 
ty postmasters.  The  commit  tee  have  not  ascer- 

K;iined  whether  the  electors  arc  the  same  had* 
iduals  who  held  or  are  presumed  to  have  held 
the  offices  of  deputy  postmasters  at  the  time 
when  the  appointment  of  electors  was  ma.le;  and 
this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  no  change  in  the  result  of  the  cit  a- 
tion would  be  affected  by  the  ascertainment  ot 
the  fact,  in  either  case,  as  live  or  six  votes  only 
would  hi  any  event  be  abstracted  from  the  whole 
number;  for  tho  committee  cannot  adopt  the 
opinion  entertained  by  sonic  that  a  single  illoij.il 
vote  would  vitiate  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the 
college  of  electors  in  which  it  was  given,  particu- 
larly in  cases  where  the  vote  of  the  whole  college 
has  been  given  for  the  same  person." 

FEDERAL  INTERFERENCE. 
The  report  of  the  committee  closed  as  follows: 
They  are  of  "opinion  that  tho  second  section  of 
the  second  article  ol  the  constitution  lUie  subject 
matter  ol  the  second  resolution)  ought  to  be  car- 


THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE. 
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THE  PRECEDENTS  IN  THE  CASE. 
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SA  SEARCH  Til  HOUGH  THE  RECORDS-HOW  THE 
E      QUESTION  HAS  BEEN  MET,  CONSIDERED 

AND    EVADED- AN  IMPORTANT  CONTRIBU- 

TIOM  TO  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 


'  To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  The  prob- 
lem, of  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  judi- 
cially upon  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  body 
of  electors  charged  with  the  duty  of  electing  a 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
must  now  be  met  and  solved.  From  the  election 
•f  George  Washington  to  the  presidency  down  to 
the  time  of  the  late  Rebellion  this  question  has 
been  presented,  considered,  and  evaded.  Nor 
has  the  action  of  Congress  since  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  shed  light  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problem  itself;  although  it  has  af- 
forded notable  instances  of  the  usurpation  of 
that  right,  if  it  be  a  usurpation.  These  instances 
are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all;  or  if  not,  may  be 
found  in  the  columns  of  any  of  our  active  daily 
newspapers,  whose  editors  have  displayed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Democratic  House  in  the  present  Con- 
gress the  precedents  set  by  a  lull  Republican  Ad- 
ministration from  1860  to  187C.  Believing  there  is 
yet  in  the  public  mind  a  shred  of  respect  for  the 
old,  and  to  me  revered,  constitution  of  the  United 
States;  some  love  for  law  and  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  our  State 
and  nation;  some  capacity  in  our  people  for 
angry  indignation,  when  an  illiterate  corporal 
in  the  regular  army,  receiving  his  instructions 
from  a  United  States  marshal,  or  from  Mr.  Jones, 
is  ordered  (and  sustained  by  supreme  authori*—  i 
to  determine  at  the  head  of  a  squad  of  enlisted, 
men,  what  are  and  what  are  not  t>  „  ^  certifi_ 
cates  of  election  entithr;  peMonB)  claiming  to  be 
jacrabtrs  of  t*£  legislature  of  a  sovereign  State, 
to  mcfet  in  their  legislative  chamber  to  make  laws 
and  decide  upon  the  qualification  of  their  mem- 
bers; believing,  fmallvj  that  there  are  many  who 
doubt  the  policy^  removing  all  jars  in  the  deli- 
cate and  nicely  adjusted  mechanism  of  the  two  in- 
dependent ancl  S0Vereign  governments  under 
which  • 


we  live,  by  striking  blindly  into  the  intri- 


.  -  organism  with  an  iron  bar,  I  have  thought 
a  brief  extract  from  the  record  of  the 
acts  and  sayings  of  the  Legislative  De- 
partment of  the  General  Government,  upon 
the  proposed  question,  might  be  of  great  public 
interest,  perhaps  service,'  at  the  present  time. 
The  question  is,whether  the  constitution,  by  direct 
or  by  inferred  powers,  has  authorized  the  two 
nouses  of  Congress  in  joint  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  validity  of  State  elec- 
tions or  appointments,  to  the  office  of  an  elector, 
as  well  as  the  validity,  under  the  law,  of  the  acts 
of  the  electors  themselves.  In  short,  can  Con- 
gress act  on  this  subject  judicially  or  ministerially 
only?  Before  entering  upon  this  history,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  state  that  in  the  performance 
of  the  solemn  duty  of  declaring  the  persons 
elected  to  be  President  and  vice  President  ; 
of  the  United  Sratcs  for  four  years,  there  has 
been  no  material  departure  from  the  ceromony  in- 
stituted when  in  1789  George  Washington  was  de- 
clared, in  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses,  by  a 
president  selected  by  ballot  in  the  Senate  "for  the 
sole  purpose  of  opening  and  counting  the  votes," 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  four 
years  ensuing.  From  this  period  to  and  including 
the  presidential  year  of  1801  the  Vice  President  ol 
the  United  State's  announced  the  state  of  the  vote 
and  persons  elected.  Alter  this  period,  by  the 
twelfth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  president 
'«f  the  Senate,  whether  Vice  President  or 
not,  to  open  all  tho  certificates  o;  the 
flectOiS  *vA  announce  tho  resv>:;  to  the  two 
■houses.  The  appointment  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee by  both  houses  to  ascertain  and  report 
upon  a  mode  of  examining  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  commenced  as  early  as  the 
6th  of  February,  1793>  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  term  of  George  Washington,  and  has  been 
since  invariably  followed.  It  was>  inaugurated  bv 
the  House  in  a  message  to  the  Senate  on  the-Bth  of 
February,  l'tKi,  "that  the  House  resolved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  join  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Senate  to  ascortain  and  re- 
port a  mode  of  examining  votes  for  the  Pre>i- 


dent    and    Vice    President    or    the  United 
States."  The  Senate  concurring  in  this  resolu- 
tion,  a    joint    committee    was  appointed  on 
the  next  day,  from  which,  on  the  lltli  of  Febru- 
ary, a  Senate  member  [Mr.  King]  reported  to  the 
Senate  "that  the  two  houses  should  assemble  In 
the  Senate  chamber;  that  one  person  should  be 
appointed  a  teller  by  the  Senate,  to  make  a  lilt  of 
all  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared,  and  that 
the  result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the 
vote,  and  the  two  persons  elected,  to  the  two  i 
houses  assembled."  This  resolution,  adopted*hy  1 
both  houses,  was  on  the  11th  day  of  February,  i 
17'jS,  carried  out  in  an  assembly  of  the  two  houses  . 
by  the  Vice  President,  who  opened  and  read  the  ! 
voles  and  handed  them  to  the  tellers  (two  were 
appointed     by    the    House),    who    examined  ' 
ami    ascertained    the    votes,    and  presented 
a  list  of  them  to  the  Vice  President,  which  was 
read  to  the  two  houses, 

In  the  election  of  John  Adams  in  1707,  the  onlv 
change  was  in  the  statement  of  the  president  of 
the  Senate  in  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses.  An- 
nouncing that  lie  had  received  packets  contain- 
ing certificates  of  votes  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  opened  and  read  the  certificates 
of  the  electors,  then  gave  them  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  report  of  the  electors,  after 
■\\hith  they  were  handed  to  tellers,  who  noted 
their  contents.  The  president  of  the  Senate  then 
declared  the  result, 

TiiOMAS  JEFFERSON. 
Ill  1801,  Thomas  Jelferson  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  House  of  Rev.esenta- 
tives,  after  thirty-six  ballots,  (fZafifag  t'Ue  "wuolc 
session  of  the  House  during  six  entire  days.  This 
election  is  worthy  of  note  here  only  that  now 
commenced  the  appointment  of  joint  committees 
to  make  full  preparation,  for  any  possible  case 
that  might  arise  in  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
houses,  though  such  cases  were  known  to  mem- 
bers by  common  minor  only.  To  what  extent  tl>>« 
^eetinnn,tdT^e  shaI1  see  i  although  In  the 

th™  the  ^°mas  Jefferson  it  involved  no  more 
T?r'nrPcp,?t,^'0ption  o1  >ules  °?  the  House  of 
&ttttl,e  eleCti°n  °f  a  rre3idCDt  0f 
imnonan^nni^0,  on-*»»e  23<1       °*  January,  tho 

lauffid  fu^lf  nd"'  &VUbfe£°f  £E 

oneneri  in  ti,iV„       fairly  upon  Congress.   It  was 

w he ?fnt  n,i,hVS.en  **«  ""on  motion  of  Mr.  Ross, 

SnofS&S iS?!?  '  -  resolution  "that  a  committee  be 

vECs  ought?'  ? u,er  f » avd  w,hat  "rf  - 

nnteri  Bivnt;      <>  lie  made  by  law  for  deciding  uis- 
of  the  Unit    *  of  President  and  Vice  President 
•  lejraiitv  or  States,  and  for  determining  the 

officers  in  legality  of  the  votes  given  for'those 
mittee  '  ■  different  States,  and  that  such  coin- 
wise  "    ***  authorized  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 

jr '  This  motion  gave  rise  to  deoato. 
<r  x*  "Browne  of  Kentucky  said,,  "on  this  sub- 
xX  Congress  had  no  right  to  legislate,"  in 
•rtolcli  Mr.  C.  Pinkney  of  South  Carolina 
concurred,  by  saying  that  it  was  "a  danger- 
<ous  practice  "to  endeavor  to  amend  the  constitu- 
tion by  making  laws  for  that  purpose."  "Nothing 
is  more  clear,  he  said,  "than  that  Congress  has 
no  right  to  meddle  with  it  at  all.  As  the  whole 
■was  intrusted  to  State  legislation,  they  must 
make  provisions  lor  all  questions  arising  on  the 
occasion."  With  these  sentiments  Mc  Dexter  of 
Massachusetts  did  not  agreo.  He  "had  no  doubt 
That  Congress  had  the  right  to  make  such  provi- 
sions as  seemed  to  be  aecessary.  If  all  the  consti- 
tutional directions  for  the  eligibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent were  overlooked  and  proceedings  were  so 
defective,  is  there,"  he  asked,  "no  way  to  avert 
them?"  Mr.  Dexter  claimed  that  the  Sth  sec- 
tion of  the  1st  article  of  the  constitution,  empow- 
ering'Congress  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested 
l>y  this  constitution  in  the  Government  o(  the 
United  States  in  any  department  or  officer  there- 
of," showed  that  the  constitution  was  not  Silent 
"upon  this  subject.  With  Mr.  Dexter  Mr.  Liver- 
more  of  New  Hampshire  agreed.  "No  doubt." 
said  Mr.  Livermore,  -exists."  "Can  all  directions 
of  the  constitution,"  he  asked,  "be  violated  and 
disregarded,  and  this  be  no  one's  business?"  He 
"hoped  the  honorable  Senate  would  agree  to  the 
resolution  to  appoint  a  committee."  '  The  next 
'speaker,  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Georgia,  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  such  power.  "The  questions,"  he  r?'d, 
"arc  — first,  the  election  returns  and  the 
qualification  of  their  own  members  (rKv- 
tors)."  "There  is  no  authority  in  the  con- 
stitution," he  urged,  "to*  take  these  rights 
away  from  the  electoral  body  and  submit 
them  to  the  superior  decision  and  control  o*.  Con- 
gress; thcro  is  not  a  partide  of  authority  for  it. 
It  they  or  any  other  constitutional  branch  cf  Gov- 
ernment take  unconstitutional  or  corrupt  steps, 
they  do  so  at  their  peril.  There  is  no  control  but 
impeachment.  The  constitution  has  equal  confi- 
dence in  all  branches,  and  none  can  arroc  ite  su- 
periority Off  claim  greater  confidence.  Ttie  onlv 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WEEK. 


There  has  been  but  one  very  troublesome  Presi- 
dential election,  until  tbe  present  time, — that  of 
1800-01.  We  bave  bad  many  kinds  of  elections, 
but  only  one  that  threatened  to  lead  to  a  break 
up;  and  that  ended  in  establishing  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  democratic  party,.— which  ended, 
sixty  years  later,  in  a  breakdown.  As  soon  as 
■Washington  bad  resolutely  asserted  his  purpose 
not  to  accept  a  third  term  of  office,  the  struggle 
for  the  Presidency  began,  the  federalists  being 
headed  by  John  Adams,  and  the  democrats 
(then  Republicans)  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Mr. 
Adams  was  chosen,  but  he  received  only  71 
Electoral  votes,  or  three  more  than  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son received,  who  had  08.  As  the  Constitution 
then  stood,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  Vice- 
President,  he  having  the  largest  number  of 
Electoral  voies  after  Mr.  Adams.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  1800  the  Jeffersonian  party  labored 
bard  to  turn  President  Adams  out  of  office. 
The  event  of  that  coutest  turned  upon  the  action 
of  New  York,  which  bad  twelve  (12)  Electoral 
votes;  and,  the  Electors  being  chosen  by  the 
Legislature,  the  political  character  of  that  body 
depended  ulou  the  event  of  the  local  election  iu 
New  Yoik  city.  Great  efforts  were  ma  Ic  by  the 
opponents  of  Mr.  Aaams  to. "carry"  that  city. 
1  hen,  as  now,  the  New  York  democrats  were 
divided,  into  two  or  three  factions,  aud  it  was 
Dcctssary  that  these  factions  sliould  com  une 
tor  the  purpose  of  electing  men  to  the 
Legislature  who  could  l>e  depend. d  upon  to 
choose  auti-Ad  ms  Electors.  The  affair  was 
"managed,"  anil  the  great  "manager"  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Aaron  Burr.  His  pari  in  the 
business  has  been  defied,  but  it  seems  to  us  be- 
youd  all  donbt  that  be  was  the  mail  who  en- 
gineered the  whole  transaction.  A  very  strong 
democratic  ticket  was  formed  in  New  Yor* 
Kr,  on  which  were  phced  eminent  Clintonians 
and  Li\in^  tonians, — Governor  George  Cliutou 
vas  oue;  and  Broekholst  Livingston  wji  an- 
other. General  Gates  was  a  third;  and  all  the 
other  candidates  were  strong  meu,  aud  sure  to 
command  m  re  than  party  support.  The  Jeffer- 
sonians  were  successful,  and  tlie  Legislature  was 
secured  for  their  purpose.  Cue  twelve  Electoral 
votes  of  New  York  wi  re  given  for  Jetfersoii  *nd 
Burr,  the  latter  being  the  democratic  candidate 
It.r  the  Vice-Presidency.  They  had,  eaelt,  7:.i 
£lect<  n  i  votes,  whil-  President  Vdams  had  03, 
thailes  C.  Puukiiey  64,  and  John  Jay  1.  Had 
New  Voik  votrd  lor  Adams  and  I'mckuey,  they 
Would  have  had  77  and  7ti  votes,  and  Jefferson 
and  l'.uri  v.otdd  have  had  01.  Thus  wc  see  that 
Ne«  York  city ,  by  sending  democratic  members 
to  the  State  Legislature,  which  chose  the  State's 
12  Electors,  decidtd  the  event  c,f  the  four  ta  Presi- 
dential contest;  and  all  the  consrqueuces  of  ttiat 
decision— ami  they  bave  been  very  great,  aud 


are  far  ndei  1  from  being  exit 
tbat  city.  Out  no  sooner  bod  It  been  de- 
eidtd that  the  democrats  had  a  majority 
of  the  Presidential  Electors  than  trouble  began. 
No  President  had  been  chosen,  ilciigli  bun  Mr. 
Jefferson  aud  Colonel  Burr  h  id  i  eccl  red  the  vote* 
Of  a  majority  of  the  Electors.  A  BeC  itnu- 
t'on  then  read,  the  candidate  wii<.  had  the 
largo!  number  of  Electoral  i  il  (b  ing  i  ma' 
jority )  heenme  President;  and  the  candidate  who 
had  the  next  largest  numb  r,  v!  Lher  it  irere  x 
majority  or  not,  became  Vice  President.  Un- 
luckiiy  for  the  democrats,  their  e  m  lid  ttes,  as 
stated,  received,  each,  78  votes, — at  d  tbero  could 
be  no  choice  made  by  the  [".lector.!  I  C-jll*ges. 
How  it  happened  that  not  one  of  I  .  democrM- 
ic  electors  thought  of  withholding  bis  vote 
from  Crdoncl  Burr,  and  tberebj  •■  •  ing  the 
number  of  his  votes  72,  has  never  been  explained. 
It  would  have  been  proper  ..,  do  j0;  and  won  i 
have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  had  one 
of  the  Electors  done  so.  One  of  the  fed  (alist 
Electors  withheld  bis  vote  from  General  Pinch- 
ue.V ,  so  that  Mr.  Adams  might  be  placed  ahead 
of  bis  party's  second  candidate,  and  his  conduct 
was  not  held  to  be  unfair.  Colonel  Bun  w  i; 
Accused  of  seeking  to  induce  one  of  the  New  Yorlt 
Electors  to  vote  against  Mr.  Jefferson,— and  had 
lrisattempt  (if  be  mad',  one)  succeeded,  Mr.  leffer- 
son  would  bave  had  but  72  votes,  and  the  New 
Yorker  would  have  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  Virginian  would  !.  ive 
remained  iu  the  Vice -Presidency.  It  Burr 
had  thus  endeavored  to  defeat  Mr.  Jefferson, 
some  of  the  democratic  Electors  might  have 
withheld  their  votes  from  trim,  (Burr,)  and 
tht.s  have  ruined  his  scheme,  even  to  the  extent 
Of  preventing  his  election  to  the  Vice-Preside 'lev. 
Put  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done,  either  by  itur- 
rites  or  Jeff<  tvonians,  all  ttie  democratic  Elec- 
tors supporting  both  their  candidates,  in  good 
faith.  Colonel  Burr  was  also  accused  of  engag- 
ing in  an  intrigue  to  obtain  the  gnpport  of  the 
federalist  Elector*  of  New  Jersey,  urging  tha', 
88  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated,  their  votes  would  be 
thrown  away  if  given  for  that  gentleman,  .vlnle 
if  given  for  him  (Purr)  the  election  ol  Jefferson 
mould  be  prevented.  1c  is  singular  thai  some- 
thing ol  the  kind  was  not  done,  for  most  of  the 
federalists  afterward  voted  for  Burr  n  the  Hons.' 
of  Representatives, — and  it  could  have  been  no 
worse  action  to  support  him  in  the  e'olleg-^  th  in 
It  Was  to  support  him  in  the  House.  As  there 
had  bet  n  noPre^ident  chosen,  theehoicedevolved 
nj  on  the  House  of  Represent  at  ives,  which  began 
the  work  of  voting  on  tbelltUof  February,  1801. 
The  federalists  had  a  small  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  voting  tor  President, 
had  it  been  done  by  the  head,  would  have 
made  of  Colonel  Burr  the  successor  of  President 
Adams,  without  any  diffieuitv  whatever,  and 
Without  a  .-eeond  ballot  having  been  found 
necessary.  But  the  House  of  Representatives, 
when  it  chooses  a  President,  votes  by  Slices, 
each  State  havintr  one  vote,  and  the  chancier  of 
that  \  >  u  being  determined  bv  the  action  of  a 
majority  of  the  State's  delegation.  The  number 
of  States  in  1801  was  sixteen,  (10  )  and  hence  the 
suppoit  of  nine  (9)  States  was  neev-ssary  to  make 
a  candidate  Presideut.  Mr.  Jefferson  received 
the  votes  of  eight  (8)  States,  aud  Colo  rel  Burr 


!)  States;  and  two  (2) 
Jm.   Tlie  Elates  that  voted  for  Mr.  Jofferson 

nuesse*,    Kentucky,   Georgia,  Nortli 
olimi,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,   New  Jer- 
a-n.1    New  York,— 8;    the    States  that 
for  Colouel  Burr  were  South  Carolina, 
tware,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massacbu- 
a,  and  New  Hampshire, — G;  and  the  divided 
wi  re  Maryland  and  Vermont.   As  respect- 
ed tbc  voting  by  members  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Jefferson  hail  51  votes,  and  Colonel  Burr54.  Om 
federalist,  voted  for  Mr.  Jeffcfeou,  sbowiug  that 
'be  bad  50  democratic  supporters  in  the  House. 
The  54  Keprt.-entatives  who  voted  for  Colonel 
Uurr  were  fedeialists,  to  a  mau.   The  contest 
lasted  until  tlie  17th  ot  February,  ou  which  day, 
and  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  Mr.  Jefferson  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  ten  States,  Maryland  and  Ver- 
mont voting  with  the  eight  States  that  orig- 
inally supported  him.    Colonel  Burr  received 
only  the  votes  of   the  four   New  England 
ptotcs  on  the  final  ballot,  Delaware  and  South 
Carolina  throwing  blank  ballots.    The  contest 
was  a  bitter  one,  and  there  was  gnat  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  which  was  made  all  the 
more  intense  by  the  slowness  with  which  news 
then  was  spread.    All  kinds  of  reports  were  cur- 
cot,  and  it  was  uenemlly  believed  that  the  gov- 
amcm  would  come  to  an  end  ou  tlie  3d  of 
jrcb.    .VI r.  Jefferson,  writing  on  the  14th  ot 
Februaiy,  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  misfit 
>|oo  thctioo,  and  said  that  th  j  government 
would  expire  on  March  3d,  and  that  only  the 
j)Copl<  u.ulo  reorganize  it.    it  was  supposed  that 
the  led'  latists,  who  had  control  of  hoth  branches 
of  Coiigreo.s,  intended  to  put  the  irovernment  iu 
Commission;  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the  election  of 
t  olonei  Uurr  to  the  Presidency,  also  declared 
that  the  placing  of  the  government  in  the  hands 
cf  an  officer,  by  Congressand  the  administration, 
woultl  tie  resisted  in  arms  by  his  supporters, — 
"and  that  no  such  usurpation,  even  tor  a  single 
day,  should  be  submitted  to."  It  was  this  thieat 
that  caused  some  of  the  federalist  Representatives 
to  give  way,  so  that  Jefferson  was  cuosen  to  the 
Presidency,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  contest. 
President  Aiiams,  on  the   7th  of  February, 
wrote  to  Mi.  Gerrv, — "  I  know  no  more  danger 
of  a  political  convulsion,  if  a  President  pro 
tempore,  or  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  Sneaker 
of  the  House  should  be  made  President  by 
Congress,  than  if  Mr.  Jeff.Tson  or  Mr.  Bun 
is   declared   such.    The  President  would  be 
aa  legul  in  the  one  case  as  in  either  of  the 
others,  m  mv  opinion,  and  the  people  as  well 
satisfied."   This  was  going  very  far,  consider- 
ing Mr.  Adams's  rank  as  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
:unl  as  a  statesman.    The  democrats  relie  1  upon 
the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  anoV  Virginia  tor 
the  military  means  that  would  be  necessary  to 
put  do-.\n  a  government  like  that  which  Presi 
dent  Aoams   said   would  have  nad   a  legal 
fbaracur,  had   it  been   set  up,   those  Gov- 
ernors being  1  honias  McKc.iA  and  James  Mon- 
roe.   Mi.  Jefferson's  last  and  best  biographer 
(Mr.  Randall)  says— 'it  would  be  vaia  to  den  v 
that    both    parties    had    the    arbitration  of 
cans  distinctly  in  contemplation,  as  the  sequel 
to  a  usurpation,  or  to  settle,  if  necessary,  the 


anarchy  of  an  interregnum.     We  Bod  PorctJ- 
pine's  [t.'obbeit's]  Q<iz-  tti  abounding  in  extra  - 
from  federal  ncwspapersexhorting  their pnrrWana 
to  stand  firm,  and  defy  tb<:  threat*  of  the  It  ip  io- 
licans,  declaring  th»t  any  membet  of  their  pi 
'would  consecrate  his   name  to  inta  uv'  w:i  » 
should  'meanly  and  inconsistent  Uy  lend  Ml  aid 
to  promote'  Jefferson's  election.   One  federal 
Statistician,  after  enumerating  the  Massachusetts 
militia,  declaring  that  Connecticat  and  Haw 
Hampshire  are  united  almost  to  a  nun,  and  that 
at  least  half  the  citizens  of  eleveu  other  States 
are  'ranged  under  the  federal  Tannei  in  support 
of  the  Constitution,'  wishing  to  kuow  'what 
could  Pennsylvania,  aided   by  Virginia,'  do 
under    such    circumstances  ?"    The  demo- 
crats were  quite   aa  loud -mouthed  as  the 
federalists,  and  talked  of  marching  to  Washing- 
ton, to  settle  the  election  by  resort  to  arms. 
During  all  that  time  wluch  was  devoted  to  the 
quarrel  no  democrat  ever  seems  to  have  thought 
that  any  of  the  Jcffersonian  States  should  give 
way,  atd  vote  for  Colonel  Burr,  though  he  was 
1  of  their  own  party,  which  had  voted  to  place 
him  in  the  Vice-Presidency,  which  in  those  days 
was  considered  as  putting  a  man  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  the  highest  office.   Hid  three  of 
the  States  that  voted  for  Jefferson— say,  New 
Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia— voted  for  Burr, 
he  would  have  been  chosen;  but  they  never 
thought  of  making  a  change.   Everything  had 
to  give  way  to  the  imperative  demands  of  that  set 
of  men  who  established  the  Virginian  dynasty,  a 
dynasty  that  ruled  for  twenty-four  vcars  in  sucees- 
ruin.   Those  men  meant  to  rulethecouutry.orto 
ruin  it ;  and  to  become  rebels  whenever  their  party 
should  be  beaten.    Nobody  was  to  rule  them, 
and  they  were  to  rule  everybody.   They  would 
have  overthrown  the  government  had  Colonel 
Burr  been  chosen,  quite  as  readily  as  they  would 
have  oveithrown  that  "provisional  government" 
of  which  some  federalists  thought  and  talked, 
had  it  ever  got  beyond  the  thinking  and  talking 


! 
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]  stapes.    After  the  l.ipse  of  sixty  years,  thedeano- 
!  crate,  in  1861,  tool:  up  arras  to  destroy  the  govcrn- 
!  ment,  but  tlic.vw.it.'  flosrtred  and  scourged,  kick«:d 
I  and  shot,  sabred  and  bavouetted,  into  submis- 
I  -ion.   We  now  see  tlieui  uoing  over  the  same 
tame  that  they  tried  in  1801,  and  threatening  to 
"bulldoze"  the  whole  nation,  thinking  that  itcan 
be  used  in  the  same  way  that  colored  man  are 
I  used  at  the  Soutli,  and  with  the  same  results.  It 
was  most  unwise  to  allow  them  to  get  into  their 
present  position,  but  as  they  are  there,  the  peo- 
i  pie  and  the  government  should  take  care  that  the 
nation  receive  no  detriment  from  their  lawless 
•  action  aud  blpody  bauds.  . 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Mr.  Cay  w>is  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1836.  There 
were  then  five  candidates  iu  the  held,  namely, 
31  art iu  Van  Burcn,  who  received  170  Electoral 
votes,  and  who  was  chosen;  Geueral  Harrison, 
who  received  73  votes:  Hugh  L.  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  received  26  votes, — :hose  of  Tennes- 
see and  Georgia;  Daniel  Webster,  who  had  the 
14  voles  of  Massachusetts;  and  Willie  P.  Mau- 
dlin, of  North  Carolina,  who  received  the  11 
rotes  of  South  Carolina.  These  candidates  had 
all  the  Electoral  votes,  being  294.  Mr.  Man-rum 
was  an  anti-democrat  of  those  ancient  times, 
and  South  Caroliua  had  not  gone  back  to  the 
democrats,  but  still  sulkel  under  the  blows 
it  had  received  from  President  Jackson,  because 
of  its  nullification  naughtiness.  Mr.  Webster 
bad  been  nominated  by  the  Whig  members  cf 
the  Massachusetts  Legisla&re,  and  he  got  no 
support  outside  of  Massachusetts, — and  even 
here  his  majority  was  not  large.  Julae  White 
was  an  anti-Van  Burenite,  of  the  extra' Southern 
stamp.  General  Harrison  was  the  regular  Whig 
candidate,  so  far  as  the  Whigs  then  had  a  regu- 
lar candidate.  We  thought  then,  aud  <ve  thiuk 
now,  that,  had  the  Whigs  united  in  support  of 
him  he  would  have  been  chs<en,— but  not  by 
«o  great  majority  as  that  which  he  received  in 
1840. 
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On  tho  nth  of  February,  1-ul,  in  the  senate, 
Mr.  Trumbull  of  HinoK  in  behalf,  of  ti:e  joint 
commit  tee  appointed  to  ascertain  anl  ropor'. 
a  mode  for  examins:  tho  vote*  for  Presi  le-.l 
ana  Vice-President  of  tho  I'nitcd  sutcj  ana 
of  notif ring  the  persons  elected,  SiC  reported, 
as  bo  said,  "in  part,"  the  following  resolution: 

Eefolved,  that  tUo  two  house!  wl'.l  ajeiuhlc  hi  the 
chamber  of  the  Hi  .use  of  Kei«f  nt.i.vr  -.  :.  vt  • 
day.  the  13th  day  or  February.  1301,  at  I'ocloc-.  and 
the  President  of  the  Scuata  -hall  be  the  presiding  ot^ 
cer;  that  one  person  be  appointed  a  tel. or  on  tt 
of  the  Senate  and  two  on  tne  part  of  Ik*  House  c 
rescnlstive-,  to  make  a  1 1  - 1  of  the  vote*  as  tot 
be  declared:  that  Hie  result  shall  be  oefleeM 
President  of  the  Senite,  who  shall  announce  th 
of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elicied  to  the  two 
assembled,  as  aforesaid:  v.hUh  shall  be  deemed 
laraiion  of  the  persons  elected  PreaUlHit  ana 
President  of  the  United  Stairs,  and  toj-ther 
list  of  the  votes,  he  er.iercd  upon  live  journal*  of  the 
two  houses. 

The  regolutioc  was  considered  by  unanl- 
moiia  consent,  and  agreed  io.  Mr.  Trumbull 
then  moved  tha;  "the  Vice-President  appoint 
the  teller  on  the  part  n£  the  Senate  for  count- 
ing the  presidemiel  vote,  and  the  motion  was 
agree!  to  by  unanimous  consent,"  and  Mr. 
Trumbull  was  appointed  teller.  In  ihe  Home, 
on  the  same  day,  a  me*ssare  was  received  [rani 
the  Senate  announcing  their  action,  as  above, 
and,  on  motion  ot  Mr.  Washburn  of  Illinois, 
tho  report  of  tho  joint  committee  »vas  con- 
curred in.  and  the  Speaker  wa-  authorized  to 
appoint  two  members  as  tellers. 

In  tho  Senate,  l'eb.  0.  1K:5,  Ihe  following 
proceedings  were  bad,  which  we  copy  yereown 
trom  tho  Congressional  Olooe  of  thai  date: 

Mr.  Trumbul.— Willi  Iho  consent  of  iho 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  will  Mk  Ike  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  to  mate  a 

Krport  from  the  Joint  Committee 
appointed  to  canvass  the  vote  for  President 
an!  Vice-President  ti  e  day  after  tomorrow. 
Thero  was  r:o  objection  and  Mr.  Trumbull 
read  tho  report,  as  follows: 

The  joint  comtnl:  tee,  lo  whom  *t«  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  ascertaining  and  providing  a  mode  i  <  r  van  vats- 
ins  and  cotmitlie  the  votes  for  Preside.it  o:id_  vie«- 
PresMentof  the  I'niufl  S:ate«,  have  ui-tr-icteu  iae  l»> 
report  tkr  foUutciitg  joini  /ti/e.  in  part,  in  the  discnarg* 
of  their  duty :  ■  • ■ 

Besolved,  by  the  Senate  .  the  nou«e  o  Keptti. a- 
tlves  concurring  then  ei  r  lli.il  th.-  fo..o»ma  cv  -'k..J 
lo  the  joint  rules  of  the  iv.  o  bou  ;  s.  '•  *  • 
r  The  two  houses  shall  assemble  la  the  1  a.,  or  i.n 
t  fiousc  of  RenreseiitaMves  at  [he  hour ol  I  otJ. .»  I.  ai. 
1  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  I  ebrv.ary  n-M  surre--,i- 
ir.s;  the  inccliu~:  of  the  Kieeloraor  rresldeul  ana  »  we- 
PresWeniof  tne  fluted  Stales,  and  t  ie  Preside..}  of 
the  Senate  shall  be  their  prcsMluK  <  -}j-i:r-  °">Y<yi 'I 
shall  be  appolnteil  on  the  part  o:  the  Sen  ..e  an  I  »o 
on  the  part  ot  the  Rouse  of  Kepreseniauves,  to  »  aoiu 
shall  l>e  handed,  as  tiicy  are  opened  bj  toe  1  resident  01 
the  Senate,  th- icrthicstcs  o  th!  clcr.o- it  vo.es:  anu 
Iho  said  teller*  bavin,'  read  the  s.une.  in  Lie  pr, 
BMkearinjcof  'he  llV£l  houses  then  asseaib.e-i.  snau 
u.ake  a  l'si  of  Hie  votes  a>  they  shall  appear  .rcn  toe 
said  cvrtUh-ates:  and  llie  v..t.-s  1  a*  l>  n.o.ni.-u. 
theu  salt  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  lo  "ns*- 
dent  ot  the  Senat:-,  who  shall  thneuuco  anno  :ice  tue 
staie  of  the  rote  in  t  tne  names  of  the  persocs.  it 
elcct.d,  which  ar.iiounee:aei,l  shall  he  r.t<-.  e  : 
eet  drclaratK^n  of  Ihe  nerjoi.a  elected  I  rest  .em  aim 
Viec-Presldeiit  of  the  I'nlteu  staUs.  an  t  to^et  n  .  wi  n 
Ike  list  of  votes  ba  cttored.  upon  thj  ktenauei  n>» 
two  houses. 

flavins  read  ihus  far,  Mr.  Trumbull  said: 
Tlr.it  is  tho  HMll   form  as  tar  as  I  I'M 
read  of  the  resolutions  heroioforc  ndoptcl. 
The  commillcc  have  proceeded  farther, 

To  Proa  Idc  for  a  t»ntl»»»tiry  : 
and  the  readme;  continued  ns  follows 
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obtained,  the  two  houses  ihall  linni'dlal 
soluble.  and  the  preshiuiK  oftlcet  shall  than 
the  decision  ot  the  question  submitted;  au<l  upon  any 
sucb  question  there  shall  be  no  Lie  bale  in  either  house. 
And  any  '-(tier  question  pcrtineat  to  the  objci-t  fi»r 
which  the  tw  i  hi  iu»cs  are  assembled  tuny  ba  submitted 
and  determined  In  lltcc  n  aimer. 

Tho  next  section  of  t no  rule  provides  how, 
at  such  joint  meeting,  the  members  shal  be 
seated,  ttnd  concludes  as  follows: 

Such  joint  convention  shall  not  be  dissolved  nrnii  the 
Elector;'.!  votes  are  ail  couuied  and  the  result  declared, 
snd  no  recess  shall  be  taken,  unless  a  question  shall 
have  arisen  In  regard  to  I  lie  COCntlne  of  any  such  vote. 
In  which  case  It  sh~.il  l>c  competent  for  either  house, 
aeiiiis  separately  iu  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided, 
to  direct  a  recess  n.it  beyou-J  the  uext  day  si  the  hour 
of  I  o'clock  P.  II. 

After  tltu  report  had  been  read  there  was 
some  discussion  as  to 

lis  T.-r.-.i:.  •  and  Application, 
and  Mr.  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  "There 
is  one  dilliculty  I  would"  suggest.  "Jl  is  pro- 
vided that  when  "ittestions  shall  nrisaln  iho 
joint  convention,  lliu  houses  shall  consider 
separately.  Sow  suppose  J hero  is  a  question 
there  whether  1  lie  vole  of  Louisiana  shall  be 
counied.  The  Senate  retires  io  its  chain  her 
and  decides  that  it  shall;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative* organizes  and  decides  that  it  shall 
not.   How  is  tl.c  question  16  bs  decried  T' 

Mr.  Johnson  of  .Maryland:  "It  falls,  of 
course,  ami  would  hot  be  counted." 

Mr.  Cowan  then,  asked  if  there  was  "any 
other  ere  in  which  the  two  houses  go  into 
joint  convention  except  this  one,"  and  Mr. 
Trumbull  responded  that  "they  do  not  go  into 
joint  convention  here.  They  meet  lozetuer 
simply  to  provide  for  the  counting  of  the  vote; 
butlhcre  is  no  provision  fur  their  taking  ac- 
tion us  a  joint  body.  They  go  there  to  see  the 
voles  opened,  and  then  Congress  provides  by 
law  ho'v  they  shell  proceed."  3Ir.  Cowaa 
then  said*  thai  be  thought  the  convention 
should  appoint  the  lel.crs,  to  whicli  Mr. 
Trumbull  responded,  "/(  wax  nertr  done  since 
the  Government  wt;s  formed;  ta"h  Aou-e  vp- 
poiiits  the  Irliers,  a  id  not  tne  joint  convention." 
The  report  w*s  then  agreed  to. 

On  t»3  same  thiy.  Tub.  G,  ISfla,  In  the  House, 
Mr.  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  rsked  unani- 
nioua  consent  to  "take  from  mo  tabic  and  put 
upon  ite  passage  a  concurrent  resolution  sent 
us  from  the  Senate,  today,  In  rc'ation  io  count- 
ing ttic  electoral  vote."  >o  objection  being 
made,  the  resolution,  as  above,  was  tn-en  tip, 
co'istdcretl  and  agreed  to  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Thus  the  Sid  joint  rule  was  established, 
and  under  its  provisions  the  electoral  vole  of 
1SU4  was  counted.  In  the  Senate,  on  tho  7th 
of  February,  l^Oo,  under  this  joint  rule,  tho 
Vice-President  appointed  Mr.  Trumbull  as 
teller  ou  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  abou  t  the 
same  timo  tho  Spcakerof  the  House  aopointed 
two  tellers  in  behalf  of  that  body. 

At  the  first  session  ot  tho  Fortieth  Congress, 
convened  March  4,  "the  rules  of  tho  pro- 
vious  Congress  were  adopted  by  the  Housa 
until  otherwise  ordered,"  and  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed,  with  authority  to  report 
at  f.nv  time  such  amendments  as  they  thought 
proper,  but  it  does  not  appear  thai  tho  ."Jennie 
at  that  session  look  any  action  turnover. 

On  tho  '.'.th  of  February,  l§89,  iu  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Antnony  of  Rhode  Island  offered  a  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  thre»  Senator*  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  any  modification  or  change  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  which  maybe  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper  action  of  the  Senate  io  couductlus  the 
public  business. 

Mr.  Ihickilevr  of  Pennsylvania  suggested 
that  tho  committee  had  better  extend  fhcir 
nuthoritv  to  the  joint  rule*,  and  made  a  nidLion 
lotnnt  effect.  Mr.  Trambnll  of  Illinois  6 Ad  it 
seemed  to  h.m  inappropriate  to  appoint  * 
A  Committee  of  tho  Semite  to  Revise 

tike  Joint  Utiles, 
Mr.  Anthony  could  not  seo  the  necessity  ot  Its 
being  s  joint  committee,  and  the  resolution 
Was  agreed  to.  — 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1SW,  three  days  before 
tW- close  of  the  t".rm  of  that  Congress.  Mr. 
RfMiriirk  of  Ohio  offered  a  resolvo  suspending 
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the  loth  and  17th  joint  n.les  f< 
dor  of  the  session.  [These  rut 
hlbitud  the  sending  of  liliu  fro 
tho  ctiior  during  the  last  tor 
session.)  The  resolvo  w.-is  n  l 
the  same  day  the  Scnatu  eon 
ac ;  ion. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  U  ,'.»,  Mr.  Ant  boat 
of  Bhodo  Island  moved  that  tin-  select 
Commiilco  on  Revision  of  the  Hole,,  that 
was  appointed  at  Iho  Ins;  session,  be 
continued  for  the  present  session,  and 
the  motion  was  agreed  to;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  during  lhat  session  any  action 
was  taken  by  the  Senate  In  regard  to  the  rules 
other  than  to  pass  a  concinrcnt  resolu- 
tion, a*  the  previous  Congress  had  done, 
suspending  the  operation  of  tho  1  Hh  and 
17iu  joint  rales;  nil  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  joint  rules  were  then  considered  la 
perpetual  force,  and  were  not  ai  com;  ted  in- 
operative except  by  the  concurrent  actional 
both  house-  of  Congress  In  suspending  ihcia 
temporarily,  and  for  a  specific  purpose,  as  tne 
records  show.  In  lfiH  and  In  ls72,  tlio 
electoral  voics  were  counted  under  the  forms 
and  formalities  prescribed  by  tne  Sid  joint 
rule,  as  adonlcd  by  tho  cuncurrei.t  action  of 
luuii  houses  of  Congress  in  I8G5.  In  the 
Furiy-third  Congress,  it  iloes  not  appear  from 
the  record  that  either  branch  formailyndopted 
any  rules,  cither  joint  or  Otherwise,  but 
shortly  after  tie  assemblage  of  the  Forty- 
fourth"  Congress,  Dee.  17.  1*7  ">,  Mr. 
Edmunds  of  Vermont  offered  a  resolution  in 
the  Senate  "that  the  joiut rules  of  the.  senate 
and  House  iu  force  at  the  close  of  tho  last  ses- 
sion be.  and  tho  same  arc  hereby  adopted,  as 
tho  joint  rules  of  lite  two  houses  for  I  be  pres- 
ent session."  This  resolve  waa  promptly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  lor  inquiry, 
and  on  the  ICth  of  .January  following,  that 
committee  reported  uack  the  resolution  ultli 
■  recommendation  that  it  ought  to  pass  with 
a  simple  amendment  by  niserlin;  alter  the 
words  "iiisolvcd  by  tr.e  Senate,"  the  wonts 
"the  House  of  Kep.TSonatives  concurring." 
At  this  Stage  of  the  proceedings  Jir.  Mortou 
of  Indiana  moved  to  amend,  it  in  cr  ier,  by 
striking  out  the  23d  join:  rule.  The  president 
said  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee had  precedence,  ami  it  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Morton  then  renewed  hi;  motion  to  ex- 
cept the 23d  joint  rule  as  follows: 

Unsolved,  by  the  Sinslc  and  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives, tl.si  the  joint  rules  of  theij  Bate  and  LtouSi  of 
Kepresenta. ives  In  force  at  the  close  Ol  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  except  the  22d  Joint  nile.  he  and  the  sinie 
arc  hei  coy  adopted  as  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  houses 
for  the  present  session. 

II  o  Action  tVas  To  ben 

upon  the  motion  except  to  postpone  its  con-  J 
saturation  until  the  next  day.  On  the  Svlh,  ' 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  the 

consideration  of  it  was  resumed  and  a  long 
discussion  was  had,  in  the  raids)  'if  which  sir. 
Bayard  ot  Del. '.ware  proposed  a?  u  substitute 
the  following: 

Resolved,  that  the  Committee  or  Ru'es  or.  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Represent  alives  be  and  they  are  h?reby 
iustnicted  to  examine,  and.-alier  conference,  to  repirt 
what  anienilmeuts.  If  any.  should  be  mads 
em  joint  rales  of  the  two  bosses;  and  also  \ 
and  wh  it  legislation  13  expedhul  In  regard 
f-jrs  considered  in  the  present  £!d  joint  rule. 

This  substilitto  was  rejected— yeas,  !3;  nav», 
38— find  tho  resolution  of  the  committee,  with 
Morton's  amendment,  excepting  the  2-1  joint 
rale,  was  then  adopted.  Two  days  nftcrwanls 
tho  resolution,  as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  was 
scut  to  the  House  for  Us  concurrent  act  en, 
where  It  was  inferred  to  the  Commltteo<  on 
Iliiles,  from  which  it  was  never  reported.  The 
above  Is  a  correct  rocoi  d  in  brief  of  the  ac  tion 
of  tho  House  of  Kcptostnlatives  on  its  own 
rules,  and  of  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  on  their 
joint  rules  from  the  data  of  the  adoption  ot 
the  -2d  joint  rule  in  Is'bo  down  to  the  present 
time;  from  Which  it  appears  that,  so  f.'.r  as  he 
Senate  is  concerned,  the  22  1  joint  rntot  U 
rescinded  and  cannot  bo  operative  without  re- 
enactment  m  the  counting  of  thei  lectoral  vote 
by  the  >onateand  House  in  February  next. 
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THritSDAK  MOIU'l.MU,  NOV.  33. 

Tne  Ureeahack  Dollar 
At  the  close  of  business,  yesterday,  wu  worth 
CI  3---100  Cent*. 

Or  8  68-  ICe  r< .  r .  ,«ss  than  a  OOUi  dollar. 

Ko  man  north y  the  office  of  President  should 
of  willing  to  hold  it  if  counted  in  or  placed  there 
by  any  fraud.  Either  party  can  afford  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  result,  but  the  country  cannot 
qfiord  to  hate  the  result  tainted  by  the  suspicion  of 
illegal  or  false  returns.— PRESIDENT  GRANT. 


TIIE  ELECTORAL  VOTES. 

Th«  Advertiser  favore  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  provision  that  the  electors 
shall  send  their  certified  lists  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  that  he  shall 
open  and  count  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
fall  court;  that  objection  to  any  list  shall  be 
filed  with  specifications  by  a  day  certain;  that 
before  this  august  tribunal  (excluding,  if  need 
be,  judges  appointed  within  one  or  more 
years)  all  objections  shall  be  heard,  tried  and 
decided  by  a  clay  certain,  according  to  law 
and  without  appeal.  We  think  very  well  'of 
this  suggestion.  It  is  plain  that  a  power 
should  exist  somewhere  to  pass  upon  the 
electoral  vole*  sent  up  by  the  .States,  for  the 
•lection  of  a  President  is  a  national  piece  of 
bailees*.  The  Constitntion  loaves  all  this 
duty  at  loose  ends.  It  does  not  even  specify 
who  shall  count  the  votes.  It  must  be  re- 
membered thai  the  original  plan  of  the 
Electoral  College  was  entirely  differeat  from 
the  oregeut  practice.  The  idea  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  was  tor  each  State  to  choose 
a  body  of  eleetor*,  empowered  to  choose  a 
President  sod  t' ice  President.  It  was  a  line 
theory,  but  il  w»s  impracticable.  The  national 
conventions  nave  succeeded  to  the  work  of 
making  the  uominatlons,  and  in  those  days 
the  electors  are,  and  have  been  for  many 
yean,  only  the  agents  of  the  people  In  caa'ing 
Choir  votes.  The  machinery  which  was  ade- 
quate for  the  work,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution,  has  to  be  strained  to  do  the 
Work  under  the  later  idea.  The  Constitution 
should  have  been  amended  long  ago.  This 
weak  noint  in  it  has  been  seen,  and  warning 
given  of  it.  We  have  shown  how  it  has  been 
discussed  again  and  again,  but  never  settled, 
because  never  before  would  a  decision  affect 
the  result  of  the  election.  . 

But,  in  the  meantime,  one  point  has  been 
settled  by  precedent.  Congress  has  assumed 
the  right  to  throw  out  the  vote  of  a  State  for 
cause.  The  adoption  of  the  famous 
22d  joint  rule  was  an  assumption 
of  this  power,  and  under  that  mle  the  elec- 
toral voles  have  been  counted  tr.reo  times.  Of 
course,  a  joint  lule  which  merely  prescribes 
how  a  power  shall  be  exercised  cannot  give 
any  power  to  Congress  that  It  dtd  not  possess 
before.  As  this  was  a  Republican  precedent, 
made  when  the  Republican  party  had  full 
control  of  both  branches,  it  will  require  con- 
siderable temerity  for  that  party  to  repudiate 
It.  t'Lder  these  circumstances,  we  are  some- 
what surprised  when  we  read  in  the  same  ar- 
ticle in  the  Advertiser,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, tne  following  language:    "The  Conttl. 


tution  gives  no  power  that  Is  not  oxpressly 
granted,  and,  if  language  is  capable  of  inter- 
pretation, Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  except  to  witness  the  ant  of  the 
Vice-President  in  opening  the  ballots,  and> 
perhaps,  to  a«.  i-t  in  counting  them;  In  other 
words,  by  its  presence,  to  insure  popular  con 
fldence  in  the  opening  and  counting.  The 
constitutional  authority  lacking,  it  is  not  pos 
sible  to  sec  how  any  rule  of  the  two  houses, 
joint  or  several,  or  auy  statute  can  confer  an 
extra-constitutional  power,  or  be  anything 
more  than  a  nullity.  If  by  statute  or  rule 
Congress  can  count  a  President  in  or  out  at 
its  discretion,  then,  theoretically,  and  by  and 
by  practically,  Congress  would  usurp  theelec-  . 
toral  franchise,  choose  Presidents,  and  per-  ' 
peluate  its  own  already  alarming  prepouder. 
ance  and  control."  Holding  this  view,  the 
Advertiser  must  believe  that  the  Republicans 
in  Congress,  for  tweive  years,  assumed  extra- 
constitutional  powers  ot  the  most  dangerous 
character.  Perhaps  tney  did,  but  the  Demo- 
crats carmot  be  blamed  by  Republicans  for  fol- 
lowing a  precedent  so  firmly  established  by  Re- 
publican practice,  in  toe  absence  of  any  other 
provision.  Should  Hayes  be  counted  in  under 
circumstances  allowing  a  suspicion  of  fraud, 
the  Democrats  undoubtedly  will  foliow  the 
Republican  precedent  and  endeavor  to  justify 
It  before  the  people.  But  whatever  the  result  I 
of  tins  contest  may  be,  we  hope  that  it  will  i 
lead  to  au  amendment  of  the  Constitution  j 
Similar  to  tbai  suggested  by  the  Advertiser. 


PROFESSOR  STJMiiEK'S  VIEWS. 

Professor  Sumner  of  Yalo  College  was  oue 
cf  the  men  who  w  ent  to  Louisiana  to  ".->ee 
fair."  He  says  the  gentlemen  who  were  re- 
quested by  the  National  Democratic  Commit- 
tee to  go  tu  Louisiana  expressed  nt  once  to 
one  another  a  determination  to  certify  to 
Korthern  peop  e  the  truth  without  regard  to 
the  vote  of  Louisiana  ai.d  without  parly  bias. 
They  accordingly  made  an  earnest  effort  to 
obtain  the  facts.  Professor  Sumner  is  a  man 
of  the  highest  character  and  attainments.  He 
is  independent  is  politics,  and  went  for  Tilden 
solely  on  the  ground  that  his  election,  as  he 
believed,  would  lend  to  reform  more  than  the 
•lection  of  Hayes.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  consider  his  views  the  best  testimony  yet 
received  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Louis- 
iana. His  statement,  made  since  he  rulurned 
borne,  is  as  follows: 

I  have  before  me  a  detailed  statement  by 
parishes  of  the  returns  received  as  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  with  a  memo- 
randum of  the  authority  on  which  each  re- 
turn is  based.  Allowing  for  possib  e  errors 
Of  detail,  this  statement  establishes  the  moral 
certainty  that  Governor  Tilden  carried  the 
Slate  by  9000  maiority  according  to  the  re- 
turn*. 1  met  no  peison  In  Louisiana,  and  I 
mixed  as  free  y  as  possible  with  persons  of 
all  classes  and  both  parties,  who  dented  or 
doubted  that  this  wa»  the  true  result  of  the 
election.  No  counter  claim  is  made  in  regard 
to  returns;  l he  uolyanswer  made  is  that  there 
have  been  outrages  and  intimidation  in  five  or 
Six  counties;  thai  tne  Returning  Board  will 
bave  to  correct  the  returns  by  turowing  out 
the  voles  of  those  parishes.  The  Republican 
newspapers  of  the  Ulh  iusL  went  further, 
and  declared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
sert votes  which  wouid  have  been  cast  for 
the  Republican  ticket  if  intimidation  had  not 
taken  place.  I  ii«ct  no  persous  whatever 
who  admitted  any  other  hypothesis  than 
that  the  Returning  Board  would  bring 
out  a  Republican  majority.  It  was  not 
discussed;  it  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  All  charges  of  outrages  were  denied, 
especially  the  broad  and  general  descriptions 
of  intimidation,  tue  denials  being  bv  men  of 


unqucslionab  e  character  ami  integrity. 
Where  no  efioi  t  \vn»  mnde  by  the  Democrats 
to  prevent  f.mtd,  il  in  tortured  into  proof  of 
intention  to  commit  fraud,  and  runs  through 
the  North  in  the  present  temper  of  I  be  peo- 
ple finding  ready  credence.  If  tho  vote  or  Die 
State  is  no!  to  be  counted  as  cast,  il  is  plain 
that  toe  investigation  ought  to  Us  full,  open 
and  impartial.  >oricty  in  Louisiana  in  almost 
entirely  disorganized,  and  strong  facts  are  al- 
leged in  proof  that  this  is  due  to  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  civil  officers  from  ibe 
highest  to  (he  lowest.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions the  law  is  made  an  engine  of  abuse.  At 
every  turn  ollicers  of  every  grade  neglect  or 
Violate  their  duty  lor  favor  or  reward.  The 
most  sacred  institutions  of  civil  society  are 
perverted  to  produce  wrong  and  abuse.  The 
election  law  is  intricate,  and  while  apparently 
adapted  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  really 
creates  hundreds  ol  technicalities  and  machin- 
ery, which  render  reailv  popular  elections 
impossible.  The  p  sy  of  its  various  parts 
allows  scope  lor  frauds,  chicanery  and  abuses, 
and  it  depends  upon  au  army  of  officers, 
many  of  whom  are  tar  away  from  any  control, 
and  free  from  all  responsibility,  while  they 
are  able  to  defeat  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
election  by  corrupt  or  malicious  assertions. 
Til*  ingenuity  with  which  devices  are  p  tinned 
and  practised  for  producing  fraudulent  re- 
aults  ia  simply  diabolical,  luo  p  my  in  power 
has  control  of  this  ,n  acbinery,  and  can  make 
any  election  a  mockery,  and  the  community 
Itself  locked  in  u  network  of  crafty  arrange- 
ments from  which  escape  seems  impossible. 
Against  tins  pnmigious  tvranny  the  people  of 
Louisiana  made  one  more  united  and  de- 
termined effort;  there  is  no  o'.her  way  to  got 
rid  of  it  w  ithout  violence  than  tho  method 
the  republican  institutions  supply. 


mm 


FORMER  VOTES  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


A  Table  Worth  Reading  Just  Now. 


Year.  Candidates. 
178»— George  Washington 
1790— John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson 
1S0O— Thomas  Jefferson 

Aaron  Burr 

John  Adams 
1804— Thomas  Jefferson 

C.  C.  Pinckney 
1S0S— James  Madison 

C.  C.  Plnckney 
1812— James  Madison 

DeWltt  Clinton 
1S16— James  Monroe 

Rufv«  King 
1S20— Jamw*tM,onroe 

1824— John  Q.Adams 
Andrew  Jackson 
W.  H.  Crawford 
Henry  Clay 

1S28— Andrew  Jackson 
John  Q.  Adams 

1S32— Andre  w  J  tckson 
Henry  Clay 
John  Floyd 
William  Wirt 

183C— Martin  Van  Buren 
Wm.  H.  Harrison 

1840— Wm.  H  Harrison 
Martin  Van  Buren 

1344-James  K.  Polk 
Henry  Clay 
James  G.  Blrney 

1848— Zachary  Taylor 
Lewis  Cass 
Martin  Van  Buren 

1862— Franklin  Pierce 
Wlnfleld  Scott 
John  P.  Hale 

1856— .James  Buchanan 
John  C.  Fremont 
Millard  Filmore 
,  1SC0— Abraham  Lincoln 


Popular  Electoral 
vote,  vote. 
Unanimous. 

71 
69 
73 

it  i  ?3 
/{  1%  1  65 

#  /  9  2S 
122 

47 
128 

89 
1S3 

31 

Only  1  electoral 
vote  in  opposition. 

105.S21  84 

155,872  93 

,  44,282  41 

46,587  37 

647,2tsl  17S 

609,097  S3 

6S7,60i  219 

550,1-9  49 
11 


761,549 
736,656 
1,275,011 
1,135,761 
1,357,243 
1,599.002 
62  300 
1,360,099 
1.210,544 
291,203 
1  6U1  474 
1,3S6,573 
155,625 
1,833,169 
1.341.264 
673,534 
1,S66,352 


170 
124 
iS4 
60 
170 
105 

163 
127 

254 
42 

174 
114 

8 
ISO 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  1,375,157 
J.  C.  Breckcnrldge  845,763 
John  Bell  5S9.5S1 
1861— Abraham  Lincoln  .  2,  16.067 

O.  B.  McClellau  1,808,725 

1868— rivsaes  S.  Grant  3.015,071 

Horatio  Seymour  2.70J.C13 
1872— Ulysses  S.  Grant  3,597,070 

Horace  Greeley  2,834,079 
From  tho  above  table  It  appears  that  Adams 
In  1824,  (elected  by  house  of  representatives), 
Uli  I  mi  Miliar  UTin  Polk  in  1S44,  Taylor  In  1S4S, 
Beofrawan  W1SS6,  and  Lincoln  i860,  were  all 
elected  with  a  popular  vote  against  them. 


123 

213 
21 

214 
80 

309 
66 


Roxbury— Brlgham  Nimes. 

Stoddard— Kphraim  Steven* 
Sullivan— Asa  E.  Wilson. 
Surry— George  K.  Harvey. 
Swanzey— B.  F.  I/>mbard,  Stephen  raulkner. 
Tvoy— David  W.  Farrar. 
Walpole-David  Buffum,  Charles  turner. 
Westmoreland -Willard  W.  Tierce. 
Winchester— Ellery  Albce,  Sidney  Moree. 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 

Aeworth— Chapin  K.  Brooks. 

Gharlestown—  Itcnjamin  V.  Larrabee,  Abel  Hunt. 

Claremont-Nathaniel  Tolles,  John  9.  Walker, 
George  H.  Stowell,  Albert  F.  Winn.  Stephen  t  . 
Boss  iter. 

Cornish— Cheater  Pike.  • 
Croydon— Pliny  Hall. 
Goshen— Hiram  Sholes. 
-Grantham— Thomas  B.  Alexander. 
I.angdon— William^'.  Wilson. 
Lempster-Charles  II.  Hodirman. 
Newport— Levi    W.  P.arton,  Dexter  Richards, 
.John  B.  Cooper. 
Plainfleld— Fred  MouUou. 
Springfield— David  N.  Adams. 
Suntipee— William  C  Sturoc. 
Unitv— Joseph  M.  Perkins. 
Washington— George  W.  Carr. 

GRAFTON"  COUNTY. 

Alexandria— Oren  S.  Gale. 
Ashland—  Barnet  Hughes. 
Bath— Solomon  S.  Carbec. 
Benton— George  W.  Mann. 
Bethlehem-John  G.  Sinclair.  W  lllis  W  nder. 
Bridgewater— Xathauiel  Batchelder. 
Bristol-William   A.  Bcckfoid,   Marshall  W 
White.  „  , 

Campton-Gcorge  II.  Adams. 
Canaan— Charles  Day,  George  W  .  Murray. 
Dorchester— Aimer  Blodgett. 
Enfield— James  W.  Johnson,  Everett  D.  Huse. 
Franconia— David  H.  Applebee. 
Grafton— Alanson  Walker. 

Groton— Andrew  Remick.   

Ilanover-IIeury  E.  Parker,  Elijah  B.  Ilnrlburt. 
Hebron— William  C.  Ross. 

Holderness — Oliver  II.  P.  Cr*»ig.  R 
Lebanon— Francis    A.    Cushman,    Nathan  v. 
Stearns,  Albert  M.  Shaw,  John  L.  Spring. 
Lincoln- Arthur  Huntoon.  c,„.„„a 
Lisbon-Joseph  Parker,  Michael  M.  S  evens 
Littleton-Harry  Bingham,  Cyvos  Eastman,  John 

Farr.    „     _  „ 

Lyme— George  W.  Sawtell. 

Monroe— Larkin  Hastings. 

Orange— Ora  H.  Hatch. 

Orford-Charles  W.  Pierce. 

Piermont— Aaron  P.  Gould.  ,r„oVc 

Plymouth— Joseph  Burrows,  Nathan  II.  \>  eeks. 

Rumney— None. 
Thornton— Albert  Lvford. 
Warren— George  F.  Putnam. 
Woodstock— Arthur  Hunt. 

COOS  COUNTY. 

Berlin— Horace  C.  Sawyer. 
Carroll— Charles  Pillslmry. 
Colehrook-Hazen  Bedell,  Frank  AUlnch. 
Columbia-Samuel  M.  Harvey. 
Dalton— Burt  A.  Taylor. 
Dummer— Isaac  C.  Wright. 
Gorham-Bcnjamin  F.  Howard. 
Lancnsttr-Jacob  Benton,  \\  illiaiu  Bums. 
Milan-Adams  Twite-hell.  . 
Northumberland-  Robert  Atkinson. 
Randolph— George  Wood, 
Shclbnrne-Hiram  T.  Cummings. 
Stark — Joseph  A.  Pike. 
Stewartstown— Edwin  W-  Drew. 
Stratford— George  R.  Eaton. 
Wliitefleld-A.  L.  Brown,  Moses  Garland. 
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Saturday  Evkninq.  November  11,  1876 


THE  GRAND  RESULT. 

The  Boston  Post  of  this  morning  contains 
the  following  table  as  the  result  of  the 
election  : 


FOR  TILDEN. 
Alabama. 
Arkansas 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Loni9iana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 

Total 


FOR  HAYES. 

10  Colorado  3 
C  California  C 
0  Illinois  21 

3  Iowa  1 1 

4  Kansas  5 

11  Maine  7 
15  Massachusetts  13 

12  Michigan  11 
8  Minnesota  5 
8  New  Hampshire  5 

8  Ohio  22 
ij  Nebraska  3 

9  Pennsylvania  29 
35  Rhode  Island  4 
10  Vermont  5 

12      Total  150 
8 
11 


203 

DOUBTFUL. 
Wisconsin  10.  Nevada  3.  Oregon  3. 

To-day's  dispatches  still  further  increase 

the  vote-  for  Tilden,  and  it  looks  as  if  he 

might  have  216  and  possibly  219  electoral 

votes. 


The  Xext  Congress. 
The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  politi- 
cal character  of  the  lower  branch  of  the 
next  Congress  : 

Dem.  Rep.                     Dem.  Rep. 

Alabama           8           Minnesota  3 
Arkansas          3      1  •  Missisippi  6 

California         2     2    Missouri           11  2 

Colorado           1           Nebraska  1 

Connecticut      3      1     Novada  I 

Delaware          1           New  Jersey        4  3 

Florida             2           New  York         15  18 

Georgia            9           N.  Carolina        7  1 

Illinois             8     II     Pennsylvania    12  15 

Iowa                      9    Rhode  Island  2 

Kansas                   .'!    S.  Carolina        2  3 

Kentucky        10          Tennes&eo          9  l 
Louisiana         5      1    Texas  6 
Maryland         C           Virginia  9 
Massachusetts    2     9     W.  Virginia  3 

Michigan          1      8    Wisconsin          2  6 

Totals                                     147  101 

Dem.  Rep. 

Elected  on  Tuesday  147  1(11 

Previously  elected                               13  29 

To  be  chosen   3 

'  Totals  160  133 

Democratic  majority   27 


Louisiana  for  Tilden. 

New  Orleans,  Nov.  10.— The  Kellogg  and 
Packard  dispatches  claiming  this  State  are 
erroneous.  All  the  parishes  have  been 
heard  from  but  seveD,  and  these  seven  are 

Democratic.  The  majority  for  Tilden  will 
exceed  7000. 

(Signed)  James  I.  Day,  President  Sun 
Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

George  Jones,  President  Canal  Bank. 

Thomas  A.  Adams,  President  Crescent 
Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Samuel  H.  Kennedy,  President  State 
National  Bank. 

Lloyd  R.  Canolem,  President  Mechanics 
and  Traders'  Insurance  Company. 

Thomas  J.  Semmes. 

C.  Kohn,  President  Union  National  Bank. 

M.  Musson,  President  New  Orleans  Insur- 
ance Association. 

A.  Baldwin,  President  New  Orleans  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Wallace,  Cary  &  Co. 

L.  B.  Cain,  President  Germania  National 
Bank. 

Samuel  II.  Buck,  Secretary  National  Cot- 
ton Exchange. 
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Positive  Democratic  Majorities  in 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina 
and  Florida. 

Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  telegraphs  the 
following  from*  New  York  : 

All  the  States  previously  reported  as  giv- 
ing Tilden  184  electoral  votes  stand  firm. 

Louisiana  is  ours  by  at  least  7000  major- 
ity, South  Carolina  by  1T)00  and  Florida  by 
1700. 

We  can  be  defeated  only  by  fraud  and 
the  interference  of  the  military,  which  is 
now  on  the  way  to  those  States.  I  am  in- 
formed that  Senator  Conover  of  Florida  con- 
cedes that  State  to  in.        A.  S.  Hewitt. 


I 


Washington  Republicans  Concede 
Florida  to  Tilden. 

The  Republicans  in  Washington  concede 
in  the  light  of  dispatches  received  there 
yesterday  that  Florida  has  certainly  gone 
Democratic.  It  is  believed  that  as  this  set- 
tles the  contest  that  Chandler  will  not 
attempt  to  make  a  false  return  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and  that  both  will 
be  honestly  counted  and  returned  for  Tilden 
This  will  give  Tilden  and  Hendricks  two 
hundred  and  three  electoral  votes,  and  with 
Oregon,  which  is  still  claimed  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats, two  hundred  and  six. 


V; 


Wisconsin  Probably  Democratic. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  10. —  It  is 
rumored  that  Senator  Howe  (Rep.)  of  Wis- 
consin telegraphed,  late  last  night,  that  that 
State  had  gone  Democratic.  The  morning 
papers  do  not  publish  a  word  about  Wis- 
consin, and  there  is  still  much  fear  among 
the  Republicans  that  they  have  lost  the 
State,  i 


Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  10. —  Senator 
Kelly  telegraphed  to-day,  to  his  wife  in  this 
city,  that  the  result  in  Oregon  is  doubtful, 
with  the  chance  in  favor  of  a  small  Demo- 
cratic majority.  He  denies  having  conceded 
the  State  to  the  Republicans. 

Hoav  President  Tilden  Voted  for 
]  1  imself. 

At  8  o'clock,  Governor  Tilden  rose  from  a 
refreshing  sleep,  and,  at  9  o'clock,  ate  a 
hearty    breakfast,    after    which    he  re- 


j  ceived  several  friends  who  called  upon  him. 
Among  them  were  Horatio  Seymour,  Mayor 

1  Wickham,  Smith  Ely,  Jr. .and  many  other*, 

|  including  some  ladies.  At  11:30,  he  went 
to  the  polling  place  of  the  23d  election  dis- 
trict, No.  230  Third  avenue.  A  World  re- 
porter asked  him  how  he  intended  to  vote 
"I  will  vote  the  straight  Democratic  ticket 
from  stem  to  stern,"  said  he.  "But,  Mr. 
Tilden,"  said  the  reporter,  "it  has  been 
suggested  that  you  will  vote  for  the  Repub- 
lican electors  out  of  courtesy  to  your  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  Hayes.'*  Why  should  I?"  was 
the  quiet  reply  ;  "no  one  can  reasonably 
expect  that.    When  I  see  all  these  poor 

1  workingmen  who  are  out  of  employment, 
and  who  are  anxious  for  a  retrieval  of  the 
bad  times,  and  a  return  once  more  of  honest 
men  to  office,  doing  all  in  their  power  in 
furtherance  of  the  cause  which  I  represent, 
and  which  I  have  promised  to  uphold  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  power,  I  could  not  very 
well  do  otherwise  than  give  them  the  benefit 
of  my  ballot,  to  which,  as  a  citizen  and  a 
resident  of  this  city,  I  am  entitled.  I  could 
not  conscientiously  vote  for  Mr.  Hayes, 
because  I  believe  that  his  election  would  be 
a  prolongated  of  the  reign  of  corruption 
throughout  the  country  ;  and.  as  for  Peter 
Cooper,  against  whom  personally  not  a  word 
of  disparagement  can  be  uttered,  well,  I 
believe  he  is  mistaken  as  to  his  ideas  on  the 
question  of  the  currency,  and  therefore  I 
could  not  consistently  deposit  my  ballot  in 
his  behalf.  My  duty  as  a  tax-payer  compels 
me  to  vote,  and  my  duties  to  my  Demo- 
cratic principles  force  me  to  vote  none  other 
than  the  Democratic  ticket  throughout,  and 
I  {shall  do  it  without  a  single  scratch  or 
erasure.'' 

"Could  this  give  an  opportunity  for  your 

opponents  to  comment  upon  the  propriety 
a  candidate  voting  for  himself?" 

"Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  used  to  heariug 
my  opponents  say  almost  anything  about 
me,  and  whatever  tbey  may  say  I  shall  not| 
be  surprised  at  it.  Why,  it  is  as  much  as' 
any  person's  individual  reputation  is  worth 
to  run  for  acy  office  in  opposition  to  the 
Republican  party.  From  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  to  a  candidate  for  distrie/ 
alderman,  their  whole  canvaMing  fa  'one  i  . 
the  shape  of  printed  libels,  and  no  less  bitter 
personal  abuse.  The  fact  that  the  Republi- 
cans do  not  think  it  proper  that  I  should 
vote  for  my  own  cause  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  do  so." 

This  remark  was  heartily  cheered  by  a 
crowd  which,  by  this  time,  had  collected 
around  Mr.  Tilden.  One  man  called  for 
three  cheers  for  "Our  next  President,"  and 
this  call  was  responded  to  with  a  vigor  that 
startled  attention  for  some  blocks  round- 
about. Mr.  Tilden  then  stepped  up  to  the 
polling  table  and  deposited  his  ballot.  In 
answer  to  the  questions  of  the  inspector,  be 
said  his  name  was  Samuel  J  Tilden.  and 
that  he  resided  at  No.  18  Gramercy  Park. 
He  remained  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  vicinity,  and  shook  bands  with  all  of 
his  supporters  who  presented  themselves 
Among  theso  was  a  veteran  of  the  war  of 
1812,  named  Thomas  Folsome.aged  83.  Bfl 
took  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  gov- ! 


iernor,  but  Mr.  Tilden  gently  bade  hita  put 
it  on  again,  saying:  "It  is  I  who  should 
take  off  my  hat  to  you."  Mr.  Tilden  then 
:  returned  to  his  carriage,  the  crowd,  mean- 
'  while,  cheering  lustily.  He  ordered 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  Lverett  house. 
Upon  alighting  there  he  was  escorted  by 
some  members  of  the  committee  to  the  rooms 
of  the  Democratic  headquarters. 


THE  LATEST. 


THE  QUESTION  SETTLED  ! 


Republican  Authority  that  Florida 
is  Democratic! 


New  York.  Nov.  11,  9  A.  M  — The  New 
York  Herald  bulletin  has  the  following: 

"The  agony  is  over.  Private  dispatches  to 
the  Chairman  of  tlie  Republican  Committee 
in  New  York  from  Senator  Conover  says : 
'Florida  is  Democratic'  " 

If,  as  has  all  along  been  claimed,  Florida 
decides  the  result  of  the  contest,  then  Re- 
publicans must  concede  the  defeat  of  their 
candidates.  Their  own  Republican  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Florida  owns  up !  And  now 
we  expect  to  get  the  truth  from  other  States 
that  are  claimed  by  both  parties,  and  confi- 
dently expect  to  be  able  to  record  219 
electoral  votes  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 


AND  STILL  THEY  COME  ! 

WISCONSIN  FOR  TILDEN. 


The  following  dispatch  comes  to  us  from 
Boston  just  as  we  go  to  press  : 

The  last  and  most  reliable  reports  give 
os  Wisconsin.  It  is  not  believed  that  this 
result  can  be  chanced.  The  Journal  has  on 
its  bulletin  :  "Florida  probably  Demo- 
cratic." 

New  Hampshire  Items. 

—  Gertrude  Greeley  of  Manchester,  aged 
60,  a  German  woman,  attempted  suicide  on 
the  10th,  by  jumping  into  the  canal.  She 
is  a  woman  of  some  property,  and  is  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity. 

—  At  a  peeting  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  on  the  10th,  Hon.  Charles  U.  Bart- 
lett  of  Manchester,  Dr.  J.  W.  Parsons  of 
Portsmouth,  Charles  J.  Amidon  of  Hinsda  e, 
aDd  William  II.  Cummings  of  Lisbon,  were 
appointed  a  Board  of  Auditors  to  examine 
the  affairs  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  in  accordance  with  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  late  Legislature  Col. 
Chester  B.  Jordon  of  Lancaster,  Erastus  0. 
Jewell  of  Laconia,  and  Rev  L.  S  Beskc  of 
Concord,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  Both  i*f  the  above  named  Commit- 
tees are  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature. 

The  Joy  of  tiie  Saved  Socth  — More 
than  all  the  public  demonstration  of  popular 
joy  in  the  South— more  than  the  processions,' 
the  torches,  the  cannon,  the  bonfires  on  all 
the  Southern  hills,  the  silent  tears  that  gush 
from  the  hearts  too  full  of  gratitude  and  joy 
for  words,  will  bespeak  the  emotion  with 
which  this  great  result  is  received  by  the 
long  oppressed  and  outrageously  pluudeud 
citizens  of  such  States  as  Louisiana  and 
South  Carolina.  Tildcn*s election  will  come 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  ;  it  bears  the  assurance  of  a  great  deliver- 
ance Tilden  is  the  Moses  who  leads  thjee 
Southern  Israelites  out  of  their  long  trials 
in  the  wilderness.  His  election,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  party  of  sectional  hate, 
carpet-bag  rule,  and  bayonet  election,*,  is 
hailed  in  the  South  by  all  classes  of  people 
as  their  salvation. 


Votes  at  former  Elections.  The 
Salem  Gazette  furnishes  the  following  ta- 
ble of  votes  given  for  President  and  Vice 
President  at  the  elections  since  General 
Washington's  retirement. 

1796.  President— J.  Adams  71,  T.  Jef- 
ferson 68.  Vice  President— T.  Pincknev 
58,  A.  Burr  50.  13  <)       I  0 ,« 

1800.    President— T.  Jefferson   73,  J. 
Adams  64.    Vice  President— A.  Burr  73 
T.  Pinckney  58.   /j  7  _    f  \  1 
J     1804.     President — T.  Jefferson  163, 
IChas.  C.  Pinckney  14.    Vice  President— 
G.  Clinton  103,  R.  King  14.  /)7-\rz_ 

1S08.  President— James  Madison  127, 
DeWitt  Clinton  89.  Vicu  President— E. 
Gerry  128,  Ingersoll  58.  XI  f-   )f  t 

18"12.  President— James  Madison  127, 
De  Witt  Clinton  S9.  Vice  President— E. 
Gerry  128,  Ingersoll  58.  n.1  6      1  96 

1816.  President— J.  Monroe  183,  R. 
King  34.  Vice  President— D.  i).  Thouip- 
kins  113,  opposition  scatteringjj^ -  1 

1820.  President — 218,  no  opposition 
except  one  vote  given  from  N.  Hampshire. 
V.  President— D.  D.  Thompkins  212,  op- 
position divided.  j2/d>~f 

1824.  President — A.  Jackson  99,  J.  Q. 
Adams  34,  W.  H.  Crawford  41,  H.  Clay 
37.  ns 

1823.  President—A.  Jackson  178,  J. 
Q.  Adams  83.  Vice  President-J.  C. 
Calhoun  173,  R.  Rush  83. 


opcrativo  by  acquiescence."  Mr.  Free  ing 
huyscn  of  New  Jersey  contended  t'sat  "the 
rule-  foil  with  tho  end  of  the  tcssion  in  both 
houiej,"  but  added  "that  tn».y  hat  teen 
recognized  by  acquiescence  for  a  course  of 
Tear?."  Sir.  Kdrrmnds  of  Vermont  wanted 
"the  rule  abolished,  ami  the  electoral  vote 
counted  by  authority  of  an  act  cf 
Congress."  From  all  this  mass  of  testimony 
and  statement  of  opinion  it  seems  to  bo  clot-. 
ty  established  that  there  can  b  ;  no  joint  rule 
without  the  concurrence  c  f  the  two  houses; 
also,  that  either  house  c.rh  reecho  from  a  joi-i l 
title  when  it  sees  fit  10  do  so;  and  that  there  Is 
ne  joint  rule  operstlro  at  this  time.  Jf  thorn 
is  In  the  mind  of  any  one  a  lingering  doubt 
Upon  the  question,  we  wilt  direct  him  to  the 
Senate  proceedings  of  the  14th  of  August  last, 
when  a  "concurrent  resolution"  Waa  sent  to 
tit  at  body  from  tho  House  10  suspend  ih^ 
Wth  and  17th  joint  rules  for  the  remainder  of 
^hoaeesion.  t'nder  a  resolve  offered  immcdi- 
Btely  by  Vr.  Edmunds,  the  resolution  ef  the 
House  was  rospoctfully  return.'!  with  ths 
statement  that,  "as  ths  llouse  of  Representa- 
tives lias  not  rro  titled  tho  Senate  of  tho  adop- 
tion of  joint  ruie3  for  this  present  session  as 
proposed  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the, 
20th  day  of  January  last  aniTtrat-.smitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  tho  2-'d  day  ot 
the  same  month,  Hurt  art  no  joint  rules  in 
fore:.  ThU  last  action  of  the  Senate  seems  to 
lie  a  just  and  natural  conclusion  of  tlu>  whole 
Btattor;  but  tho  history  of  mm  operations 
under  tho  22  1  rale  are  of  especial  interest  at 
this  timo  fl3  demonstrating  by  tho  precedents 
ef  Republican  rule  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  alaao  was  not  entrusted  with  the 
rpo\ver  of  counting  and  declaring  the  oleoloral 
votes,  but  thnt  they  have  been  countrd  byte!- 
/rr:  appointed  by  both  houses  of  Congress, 
»n:l  that  the  oftlco  of  tho  President  of  tho 
Senate  upon  these  occasions  was  CttWely  to 
ibreak  the  seals  of  Ihe  returns  from  the  several 
States,  and  announce  ihe  result  when  com- 
iinicntcd  to  him  by  the  leiicr,  of  tho  Sennto 
te. 


another  column  a  rirefiu'.jr 


ropubllrh  in 
prepared  historic  (ketch  of  the  congressional 
22d  joint  rule  which  has  appeared  to  some 
likely  to  be  a  disturbing  clonic. :t  in  connect)  m 
With  the  count  by  Congrca  of  .lie  doctoral 
vole.  There  are'  yurions  op!. .Ions  as  to 
Whether  the  rule  exists  at  l!.e  pre  -cni  timo  or 
not,  based  upon  the  fact  ih.:'.  tlu  ii  ;  1..., 
not  concurred  with  Ihe  Senato  in  any  action 
lor  its  repeal ;  but  the  preponderance  of  senti- 
ment is  to  tho  effect  that  tho  rule  M  not  in 
force,  although  the  only  prop  •  iti  nj  .-oily 
clear  is,  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
either  do  not  know  themselves  what  joint 
rule3  are,  or  hare  no  common  understanding 
■s  to  their  scope  and  vitality,  lion.  s.  s.  Cox, 
Speaker  pro  tern,  of  the  HotUO,  hag  lately 
written  to  tho  New  York  World  Llml  1  L'.o  M  I 
Joint  rule  was  not  adopted  by  the  present 
House,  and  of  course  is  001  in  IbCM  now  in 
that  body."  Senator  Sherman  of  «>Lio,  In  a 
letter  dated  Oct.  23,  says: 

fjpon  the  main  question  whether  either 
.house  car.  recede  from  a  joint  ru.a  uduptcd  by 
a  prorious  Congress  1  h.ivo  no  doubt.  J :aci. 
house  Iirs  Ihe  cen -titutionnl  rower  to  adopt 
its  own  rate  of  procedure.  *  *  *  *  While, 
therefore,  I  am  cleBr  thai  tho  Sonata  had  the 
power  to  and  did  recede  fron.  the  J.'d  joint  rule, 
yet  it  is  a  niatter  of  gtfavc  regret  and  olioi- 
tude  that  some  mode  of  settling  a  disputed 
vote  us  tho  Electoral  College  htn  not  t/O  -n 
provided  for,  fur  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  con- 
tingency when  such  a  dispute  would  inrolvo 
lis  in  civil  war, 

Senator  ISayard  of  Delaware  take;  substan- 
tially the  same  view  of  tho  matter.  In  tho 
deliate  upon  the  subject  in  the  Senate  -<':in.  20, 
1876,  ho  said  "the  rnlc  was  onwUMM  by 
the  Constitution,  mid  that  he  regarded!  tho 
question  it  Involved  us  one  of  7cr/  great  Im- 
portance, which  should  be  deliberately  set- 
tle-'." Mr.  Hamlin  of  Maine,  chairman  of  tho 
Committee  on  Iinlcs  of  tho  picsesit  I  >;e.iri>j  -, 
aaid  that  "tho  joint  rules  of  ihn  two  bent ea 
had  never  been  adopted  at  tho  commence- 
ment of  any  Congrcis,  but  have  only  been 


Four  years  ggo,  ihe  presidential  vote  reached 
about  six  and  a  half  millions,  of  which  Grant  re- 
ceived 3,o!>7,0"0,  representing  :too  electa*!  votes; 
Greeley,  L>,s:'.|,(i7!i,  representing  66  electoral 
.  votes;  O'Coiior,  straight  democrat,  and  Rlack, 
prohibitory,  a  few  thousands,  ret  rescntinjj.ho 
electoral  votes :  (Jrant's  popular  majority  over 
Greeley.  7(S2,!>!>1 :  Grant's  electoral  majority,  i'H.  ■ 
'i'ae  total  vote,  to-day,  seems  certain  to  exceed 
seven  millions,  and  is  quite  likely  to  approach 
nearer  eight,  .lust  about  one-eighth  of  tJie  whole 
vote  in  1S72  was  cast  by  Xew  York,  and  the  pro- 
portion will  be  practically  the  same,  to-day.  It 
still  remains  most  probable  that  New  York  will 
decide  the  result,  and,  now  that  it  is  admitted 
there  c:rh  be  no  serious  frauds,  there  will  be 
quite  general  concession  of  the  fitness  of  the  fact 
that,  if  the  rest  of  the  country  proves  pretty 
evenly  divided,  the  settlement  should  bo  left  to 
the  Empire  State.  YYo  should  not  lie  surprised  to 
see  the  popular  vote  nearly  as  evenh  divided  as 
the  elector.il, —the  successful  man  not  gettiug  over 
100,000,  possibh  not  o0,000,  man  votes  than  his 
oiiponent.  I 


r 


THE  ELECTORAL -VOTES, 


Interesting    Opinions    on  a 
Mooted  Q  lestion. 

The  Matter  as  Viewed  by 
Eminent  Publicists. 

Reasons  For  and  Ag-aaiist 
a  Civil  War. 


Two  distinguished  Republican  Senators, 
Messrs.  Morton  and  Sherman,  have  given  to 
the  public  their  views  concerning  tlio  now 
Beriously  apprehended  trouble  in  counting  the 

leotoral  votes.  As  all  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  "22d  joint  rule"  of  Congress  is  no 
longer  in  force.  This  rule  provided  the  form 
and  method  for  making  the  count,  and 
enacted, among  other  things, that  when  the  two 
bouses  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  House  to 
witness  the  count,  if  any  objection  was  mado 
by  any  member  of  the  House  or  Senate  to  re-  . 
salving  any  electoral  vote  or  votes,  the  two 
houses  should  immediately  separate,  and  I 
each,  in  Us  own  ch  imber,  without  debate, 
vote  upon  the  objection ;  and  if  the  objection 
waa  not  overruled  by  the  vote  of  both  housest 
then  the  electoral  vote  or  votes  objected  to 
were  not  to  be  received.  From  this  it  will  bo  j 
■een  that  the  most  immaterial  or  trivial  ob- 
jection, if  sustained  by  either  branch,  would 
Disfranchise  any  State  In  the  Union. 

In  February,  1S73,  objection  was  made  to 
counting  the  vote  of  Arkansas,  because  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  bad  not  been  affixed  to 
the  certificate  signed  by  the  Governor.  The 
Senate  sustained .  the  objection,  although  the 
House  did  not,  and  the  vote  of  Arkansas  was 
lost.  The  House,  in  its  turn,  objected  to  re- 
ceiving the  vole  of  the  Georgia  electors, 
east  for  Horace  Greoley,  tho  objection  being 
that  Mr.  Greeley  was  no  longer  living.  Thus 
Georgia  was  disfranchised.  These  cases  are 
adduced  by  Senator  Morton  to  show  how  dan- 
gerous a  rule  this  famous  "twenty-second" 
was.  At  the  next  session  we  are  told,  by  the 
Indiana  Senator,  that  an  amendment  to  the 
joint  rule  wag  introduced  by  him,  providing 
that  no  electoral  vote  should  be  rojeotod  un 
less  by  tho  concurrent  action  of  both  bouses, 
and  afterward  Mr.  Morton  reported  a  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, embracing  the  amendment,  and  pro- 
viding for  a  limited  debate  in  each  house 
upon  any  objection  that  might  be  offered  to 
doctoral  votes. 

The  Morton  Bill's  Fate. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill,  but  it  becoming 
evident  that  the  Democratic  House  would  not 
concur,  the  bill,  on  motion  of  Senator  Thnr- 
man,  was  reconsidered,  and  that  was  the  last 
Of  it.  This  final  action  was  at  the  receut  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  having  in  the  previous  ses- 
sion f*74-'75)  passed  the  bill  too  kite  to  roach 
the  House.  The  matter,  says  Mr.  Morton, 
sow  stands  as  if  no  such  rulo  had  ever  been 
is  existence,  and  shonld  Congress  take  no  ac- 
tion before  tho  timo  fixed  for  counting  the 
vote,  in  February,  (he  count  will  have  to  be 
■ado  under  the  general  constitutional  pro- 
vision, which  provides  that  the  President  of 
tie  senate  shall,  in  the  oresenoe  of  the  Senate 
sad  House  of  Beuresenlativas,  open  all  tho 


certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted,  etc,  and  here  Senator  Morton  raises 
the  same  query  as  General  liutler,  "Who 
is  it  that  is  to  count  the  votes:'" 
As  General  Butler  says,  tbe  Consti- 
tution is  not  clear  on  this  Important  point. 
Senator  Morton  says,  "  If  the  two  houses  thus 
assembled  do  not  constitute  a  joint  conven- 
tion, with  the  power  in  that  character  to 
count  the  votes  and  determine  the  result, 
thon  tho  two  houses  cannot  act  ai  all  except 

Each  In  lis  Separate  Capacity, 
as'I  acting  hi  that  capacity  thsy  could  take  no 
action  which  woulu  be  of  a  binding  character 
unless  both  bouses  concurred  in  it.  If  the 
two  bouses  cannot  thus  determine  the  result 
and  count  tho  votes,  then  it  must  be  done  by 
the  President  of  tbe  Senate,  and  it  will  be 
for  hnn  to  determine  and  announce  the 
result."  Senator  Morion  concludes:  "It  may 
be  snid  that  the  genoral  current  of  opinion 
from  the  beginning  has  been  thai  the 
two  houses,  when  assembled  to  wit- 
ness tbe  counting  of  the  vote,  do 
not  constitute  a  joint  convention,  or  a  single 
body  composed  of  the  members  of  each  house, 
but  that  each  house  is  present  in  its  separate 
capacity  as  witnesses  to  the  counting  of  the 
Ttiles.  As  to  what  power  or  control  the  two 
-bouses  acting  separately  may  exercise  over 
the  ccnting  of  the  votes  and  tho  determin- 
ation as  to  who  has  been  elected  has  been  tue 
Boujecl  of  discussion,  and  aoont  which  there 
lies  been  a  groat  difference  of  opinion." 
Bcnator  Sherman,  after  giving  the  history  or 
the  abrogation  of  the  Ibi  joint  rule,  says: 
A  Matter  of  Wrave  Regret  and  Solici- 
tude 

that  some  mo.le  of  settling  a  disputed  vote  in 
the  Electoral  College  has  not  been  provided  for, 
lor  it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  contingency  when 
a-  eh  a  dispute  would  involve  us  In  a  civil  war. 
We  can  only  hope  Hint  the  good  fortune  that 
hits  attended  us  thus  fur  will  continue;  that 
tke  very  itravity  of  the  danger  will  compel  all 
parties  fairly  and  honestly  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  iho  majority  expressed  in  constitutional 
forms,  and  Unit  the  counting  of  the  vote  by  the 
Vice-President,  in  the  presencoof  both  houses, 
will  be  so  imparlia!ly  done  as  to  command  re- 
spect an  J  acquiescence." 

Hon.  Caleb  Cushion's  views  regarding  the 
possible  complication  in  counting  t  lie  e  set  oral 
vole  arc  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  ami 
importance  owing  to  his  high  reputation  as  a 
constitutional  lawyer.  Mr.  Cushiug  says  tuat 
Congress  could  not  lake  any  notice  of  any 
protest  made  by  a  political  party,  as  such 
organizations  are  not  recognized  by  the  l.'on- 
stitnlion.  He  finds  a  possible  danger  in  the 
conflicting  political  opinions  of  tho  Senate 
and  House,  and  thinks  it  possible,  though  im- 
probaule,  that  the  4lh  of  Marco  may  arrive 
without  a  lawful  declaration  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, n  contingency  for  which 
The  Constitution  Makes  no  Provision, 
For  this  there  is  no  remedy  save  an  exIXB- 
nenetltntional  one,  that  is,  a  precedent  will 
have  to  be  established.  Mr.  dishing  de- 
clares his  invincible  faith  in  the  good  si  01 
Uie  people,  and  his  belief  that  nothing  mil  bo 
done  to  overturn  the  Government  abruptly 
and  under  a  sudden  impulse.  Our  recent 
civil  war  was  entered  into  deliberately  and  on 
full  consideration  by  the  separate  Stales  of 
the  L'nion.  The  precise  question,  sari  Mr. 
Cushiug,  "is  of  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Will  they  push  the  mailer  to  the  last 
extremity,  that  of  keeping  the  count  open  and 
nudecideil  until  the  tin  01  March?"  lie  does 
not  believe  the  Democrats  unpatriotic,  or 
prepared  to  provoke  a  civil  war  which  woulu 
not  oe  soclional,  put  which  wou'd  break  out 
in  every  Slate.  If  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  prevent  the  declaration  of  a  now  Pres- 
ident before  the  1th  of  .March,  the  eilecl  wili 
be  in  tho  first  place  to  leavo  the  Government 
In  the  Hands  of  the  Present  Incum- 
bents. 

The  army  and  navy  will  remain  undissoh  ol. 
and  the  federal  Oourts  will  still  exercise  full 
power.',  and  Ibis  is  not  a  stale  of  Ihings  thai  a 
Democratic  House  would  be  linelv  to  deeire, 
Mr.  dishing  thinks  that  President  Grant,  m 
the  event  of  there  being  no  declaration  of  his 
successor,  would  hold  over,  and  says:  "If  it 
beallegeu  that  this  is  a  violent  construction  »f 
the  Constitution  I  rcplv  that  it  wouul  beamu  ch 
more  violent  construction  of  tile  Constitution 
to  maintain  that  it  intended,  iu  certain  cor- 


Till;  itIMI.I. 


tiogencies  ensr  to  suppose,  iho  Uovernraeni  or 
tbe  United  Stales  shall  be  left  without  any 
bead— in  what  is  called  in  some  countries  an 
acoph  'lou's  eondition.  If  any  Democratic 
statesman  shrinks  from  such  a  supposition  he 
will  HhruiK,  in  like  manner,  fiorn  foicing  on 
■acb  a  contingency.  *  *  *  *  Once  at  least 
In  the  history  of  tne  United  States  it 
occurred  that  twenty-four  hours  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  one  President  and  before  the 
accession  of  another.  D  uring  those  24  hours 
the  Government  went  on  smoothly  enough  in 
the  bands  of  heads  of  departments.  If  it  can 
do  so  24  ho  urs  it  can  do  so  24  days  or  week-.' 
Mr.  dishing  finally  says  that  should  the 
present  Congress  cease  to  exist  without  Presi- 
dent  Grant's  successor  having  been  declared, 
it  would  bo 

Tlie  ltiitht    and  Duty  of  President 
brant 

to  srnnmon  immediately  the  new  Congress, 
and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Congress 
to  devise  a  remedy  which,  if  not  m  literal  con- 
formity with  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, yet  should  observe  its  spirit  and  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  to  its  letter.  There 
is  a  law  higher  than  all  written  constitutions: 
it  is  the  law  of  self-existence,  ami  thai  would 
be  the  law  incumbent  upon  the  two  bouses  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Merrick,  one  of  the  loading 
practitioners  at  the  bur  of  the  United  Stales 
Supreme  Court,  believes  that  if  there  is  any 
ultimate  tribunal  at  all  for  counting  the  votes 
it  is  the  joint  convention  of  the  two  houses, 
Which  might  claim  to  be  such  by  implication, 
on  the  ground  that  tho  positive  direction  is 
tbat  the  certificates  are  to  be  opened  and  tho 
Votes  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
houses.  Mr.  Merrick  also  says,  that  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  Tilden  had  between  200,000 
End  300,000  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and 
that  it  seems  conceded  that  he  has  a  majority 
of  tbe  electors,  fairly  elected  by  the  people. 
If  tbe  popular  will  should  be  deieated  by  any 
fraud  practised  upon  tbe  returns,  as  seemed  at 
present  to  be  the  design  of  the  radical  party, 
be  apprehends  the  most 

Serious  and  Disastrous  Consequences 

to  the  country.  And,  when  asked  whero  he 
thought  the  disturbance  would  commence  in 
such  an  event,  he  rcpl:ed  that  he  could  not 
»ay,  but  believed  it  would  spread  over  the  en- 
tire country;  that  the  people  were  in  no  inooa 
to  be  trifled  with  or  cheated  out  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  wonld  insist  on  having  the  substance 
fcf  airce  Government  as  well  as  its  form. 

Tnere  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  Senate  could  of  Hsolf  have  the  power  to 
rescind  tbe  22d  loint  rule;  but  such  a  repre- 
sentative Democrat  as  Senator  Bayard  de- 
clared    the  nine  thai  the  Senate  could  abro- 


gate the  rule  without  the  consent  of  the 
House.  Thus  it  would  appear  to  be  uoncoded 
by  representative  mm  of  both  parties  that 
the  counting  of  tne  electoral  votes  must  uro 
ceed  in  the  very  indefinite  way  which  tho  Con- 
stitution provides. 


How  (lie  Electoral  College  stand*  at 
Present. 

Slate. 


Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire, 

New  .Jersey, 

New  York, 

North  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 

Total, 
Doubtful, 


Tilden, 
10 
C 


a 
■ 
i 

ii 


IJayrt. 


15 


12 

8 


6 
15 


9 

35 
10 


12 
8 


11 


203 


21 

11 
5 


13 
11 
5 


22 
3 

20 
4 


147 
19 

In  addition  to  the  above  tables,  showing 
electoral  votes  for  each  candidate,  we  give 
the  following,  indicating  the  popular  majori- 
ties in  each  state,  in  order  to  enable  our  read- 
ers to  see  at  a  glance  what  would  have  been 
the  result  by  direct  vote  of  tho  people.  It 
will  be  seen  that  had  the  result  boen  depen- 
dent upon  a  direct  vote  there  would  now  be 
no  doubt  and  suspense,  the  democratic  can- 
didate having  a  decided  majority  oyer  his  re- 
publican opponent.  Hore  are  the  figures  I 
ESTIMATED  POPULAR  MAJORITIES. 
FOR  TILDEN. 

States.  Vote*. 
Alabama,  30,000 
Arkansas,  25,000 
Connecticut,  3,000 
Delaware,  3,000 
Georgia,  75,000 
Indiana,  >  9,000 

Kentucky,  60,ooo 
Maryland,  15,000 
Mississippi,  45,000 
Missouri,  40,000 
New  Jersey,  \omi 
New  York,  .  S-.ooo 
North  Carolina,  s.ooo 
Tennessee,  50.000 
Texas,  16,000 
Virginia,  30,000 
West  Virginia,  17,000 


Total, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Illinois, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 

Maine, 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire, 

Ohio, 

or*  gun, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhodo  Island, 

Vermont, 

Wisconsin, 


F0K  BATK9. 


4,000 
1 ,200 
20,000 
50.000 
25,000 
15,000 
37,000 
20,009 
1S.00O 
$,000 
1.000 
9,000 
15,000 
1.000 

10,000 

5,000 
95,000 
3,000 


Total, 

Tilden  over  Hayes  in  35  states. 


9W.W0 
9*7,:*00 


\ 

I 


The  Last  Presidential  Election.  We  have 
had  inquiries  as  to  the  precise  state  of  the  electoral 
vote  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1850.  It  was  as 
follows : 

FOB  JOHN  C.  FBEKOXT. 

Maine  8 1  New  York  ...3S 

New  Hampshire  8  Ohio   23 

V.  m.unt   SI  Michigan  6 

M».-.i  liusetts  13  I  »:>  4 

liliodo  Island   4 'Wisconsin   6 

Coniccticut  6|  — 

Total  Ill 

FOR  JAKES  BtCHASAK. 

New  Jersey  7 1  Mississippi   7 

Pennsylvania  27  Indiana  13 

Delaware   3  Illinois  11 

Virginia  lS|Mlssouri  9 

North  Carolina  10,  Arkansas 


Total  174 

FOB  MILLARD  FILLMOBK. 

Maryland  8 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole  number  of 
electoral  votes  in  1850  was  290.  To  these  seven 
votes  must  now  be  added,  in  consequence  of  the 
admission  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  making  the 
total  303,  of  which  a  majority  is  152. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  Presidential  election 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  table  of  the  popu- 
lar vote.  To  make  it  more  readily  understood, 
however,  as  a  record  of  public  opinion  and  of  the 
progress  of  parties,  we  give  the  totals  of  the  popu- 
lar vete  at  the  two  preceding  elections,  viz : 

1843. 

Znchary  Tavlor(Whig)  1,382.232 

Lewis  Cass  (Democrat)  1,223.795 

Martin  Van  Buren  (Free  Soil)   2*1,378 

im. 

Wiufleld  Scott  (Whig)   1  3.93.089 

Fra-.klln  Pierce  (Democrat)  1,5.16,3:1.5 

John  P.  Hale  (Free  Soli)   163,123 

1856. 


States. 
Alabama. , 
Arkansas. 


Dtlaware. 

Florida  

Georgia. . . 


Louisiana. 

Maine  

M  arvland . 


M IssiS  i.  i 
Missouri.. 


New  Jersey  

Nt  w  York  

North  Carolina. 


lature.) 
Tennessee. 
Texas  


Vtoyisia. 


Total  1.341.511 


Kep.  * 

Dem. 

Am. 

Fremont. 

Buchanan. 

Fillmore. 

46,73!) 

21552 

21.»10 

10787 

51,365 

36,165 

34,995 

2  615 

8,01)4 

6  175 

6.353 

4dJ3 

5S.58I 

42,139 

105,343 

...Ml 

111670 

22,336 

36.170 

0,18  J 

71.642 

67  416 

22,164 

211.70:) 

39.080 

3.325 

3:>.U5 

47.460 

108.190 

:!').240 

19.628 

52.136 

1.660 

35.446 

24.115 

57.164 

41524 

38,345 

32,789 

422 

..  21338 

46,943 

24,115 

195,878 

124  604 

48.216 

36.836 

187.497 

170.874 

21121 

230,772 

8!.202 

6.633 

1.675 

mtlal  Electors  chosen  by  the  Lcgis- 

73.636 

66117 

31.16) 

15.689 

10  563 

515 

81706 

60.3 '0 

52,843 

530 

1,838,232 

874  707 

The  great  addition  which  will  no-*  be  mode  to 
the  popular  vote,  will  come  principally  from  the 
Northwest.  As  between  the  slave  and  the  free 
Stales,  the  latter  will  undoubtedly  exhibit  a  much 
greater  rute  of  increase.  In  the  latter  aUo  ha* 
fallen  the  burden  of  the  disadvantages  inflicted 
upon  the  Democratic  party  by  iu  late  rupture  and 
continuing  dissensions.  And  yet  the  preponderance 
of  Democratic  voters  at  the  North  in  1SV5  over 
those  at  the  South — in  other  word.",  the  extent  to 
which  the  party  can  be  injured,  and  consequently 
•the  opposition  advantaged— will  surprise  all  who 
have  not  examined  the  figures.  The  following 
table  gives  Buchanan's  votes  iu  1850,  with  the 
Democratic  votes  of  the  two  new  States,  which  are 
nece6ba/y  to  render  the  figures  complete : 

FREE  STATES.  I  SLWl  STATK1. 

Buc.hat.an.  Buch.in.i.-j. 

Maine   39  080  Delaware    8  0OI 

New  Hampshire   :<2.7*t  Man  land   Milt 

Vermont   10  5o9  Virginia   ■W.ftS 

Massachusetts   39.240  ^orth  Carolina  .      ..  4b  244 

Khode  Island   6  68C  south  Carolina  i  I're- 

Connectlcut   34  6: 5     sMentlal  elector* 

New  York   1  5  i>7s     chosen  by  the  Legts- 

Pennsylvaula  230,772  lature.) 

New  Jersey  46  M)  Georgia   56  581 

Ohio  170.1741  Florida    MV 

Indiana  118  67('|  Alabama    .  4o  7  : ' 

Illinois  105.34H  Louisiana   n  61 

Iowa   3«,170' . Mississippi   -5  115 

Wisconsin   52,H43i  Arkansas  '2LS»i0 

Michigan   5^. 1 36 j Texas    31  1(9 

California   63,36$  Tennessee   7 1 616 

 iKentuckv   74  64" 

1.226.352,  Missouri!  56.1*4 

Add  vote  for  Cover-   

nor,  in  1767  :  611.88" 

Oregon   5  545 

Minnesota   17.7(0, 

Democratic  votes.  .1,249,6871 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  in  1S>">  just 
twice  as  many  Democratic  voters  in  the  free  as  in 
the  slave  States — twice  as  many  men  interested  in 
the  policy  of  the  party,  and  liable  to  be  injured  by 
mismanagement;  and  yet  this  two-thirds  of  the 
party  have  been  for  years  systema'ically  over- 
ruled in  their  views,  and  dragged  along  in  the 
suicidal  train  of  the  one-third.  Now  the  reluctance 
of  the  former  to  go  any  further  at  present,  simply 
because  the  North  will  not  let  them  go  and  live, 
has  been  made  the  cause  of  an  LrreconciUble  rup- 
ture, which  spreads  disorganization  throughout 
the  broken  Democratic  ranks  of  the  free  States. 
While  we  rejoice  at  the  great  Republican  gains, 
and  at  the  benefit  to  the  country  which  is  to  ensue 
from  this  event,  yet  with  those  figures  before  uj, 
we  can  hardly  restrain  our  wonder  at  the  foolhardi- 
ness  of  the  Southern  Democratic  wing,  and  the 
long  subserviency  of  the  Northern  wing,  which 
allowed  it  to  take  place. 


STATES. 

Electoral 
Vote.  1884. 

Electoral 
Vote,  1888. 

Cleveland, 
Dem. 

Blaioe, 

Rep. 

Cleveland, 
Vem. 

Harrison, 
Rep. 

Alabama  

10 

7 

Arkansas 

California  

8 
3 

Colorado  :  

Connecticut  

6 
3 
4 
12 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Illinois  

22 

Indiana  

15 

Iowa  

18 

9 

Kansas  

Kentucky  

18 
8 

Louisiana  

Maine 

6 

Maryland 

8 

14 

18 
7 

Michigan  

Mississippi 

9 
1(5 

Missouri  

5 
3 
4 

Nebraska  

Nevada   

Ncv  Jersey . . . 

9 
36 
11 

New  York  

North  Carobna  

Ohio  

23 
3 

30 
4 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

9 
12 
18 

Tennessee 

Texas  

4 

Virginia  

12 
6 

West  "Virginia  

11 

I 

219~ 

182 

ADAMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the/Saturday  Evening  Gazette  : 
Your  correspondent  "Franklin"  is  in  error  in 
classifying  J.  Q.  Adams  among  the  Hartford 
Convention  Federalists.  He  belonged  any 
where  else  than  in  that  crew.  Like  his  father, 
he  belonged  originally  to  the  Federal  Party, 
but  abandened  it,  upon  issues  connected  with  the 
War  of  1812,  and  joined  the  Republican  party,  an 
offence  which  his  former  associates  never  for- 
gave. That  can  easily  be  verified  by  consulting  J. 
Q.  A.'s  sharp  and  caustic  letter  to  that  master 
spirit  of  the  Hartford  Convention  Federalists, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis.  During  the  nullification 
period  of  1832,  as  Joliu  C.  Calhoun  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  one  day  leaving  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, after  adjournment,  the  former  taunted  the 
latter  with  the  Lome  thrus*-,  "Massachusetts 
was  the  first  State  to  propose  secession." 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  in  his  reply  to  Webster  in 
1830,  declared  "that  the  Hartford  Convention 
was  utterly  indefensible." 

The  wiiter  of  this,  while  resident  iu  New 
York  city  in  183G,  very  well  recollects  "The 
first  Whig  President,"  as  Frauklin  terms  him. 
I  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  tall,  slim  man, 
dressed  in  a  blue  camlet  wrapper,  made  an  elec- 
tioneering tour  in  that  year,  and  landing  at  the 
Battery,  passed  up  Broadway  standing  In  a 
barouche,  and  bowing  to  the  crowd  on  either 
hand.  He  ran  as  an  opposing  candidate  to  Van 
Buren,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  again  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  in  1840,  ami  was  overwhelm- 
ingly elected.  Harrison,  like  his  predecessor, 
Madison,  and  his  succcssors.Taylor,  and  Lincoln, 
never  visited  New  Eugland.  He  was  President 
of  the  United  States  for  one  short  month, 
"when  the  spring  rains  wept  upon  his  grave." 
His  grandson,  who  bears  the  honored  name  of 
a  signer  of  the  Immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, now  illl  the  presidential  olllce. 

MDCCCXXX. 


k    The  Viwi  WhUj  President. 

IWIUTTCN  FOR  TBI   SATLirbXY   KVEMIJfO  GAZETTE.] 

Fifty  years  ago  last  Wednesday  was  the  occssloo  of 
tbe  Inauguration  of  the  first  Whig  I'rctldent  of  the 
United  Slates.  I  think  I  use  the  expression  "flrtt  WMj 
Prebldent,"  advisedly.     Wnshlngion  had  do  distinct 


He,  with  Hamilton. 


party  pontics. 

royalty.   John  Advns  was  a  Keder-illst 


was  Inclined  to 
Tnomn  Jef- 


royalty-    "uiiu  : t  .  *  1  • J  •  • "   

fVraon  was  ktenscly  "Republican,"  a  term  then  bor 
rowed  from  the  Frcn.-h.  M  adlaon  and  Monroe  were  of 
the  same  political  persuasion.  John  Q  ilncy  Adams  was 
a  "Hartford  Convention  Federalist." 

Wnlg  and  Tory  were  names  of  pirtlcs  borrowed  from 
England.  About  the  time  of  Jackson  tbe  Federalists, 
«ho  were  Whigs,  and  the  Republicans,  who  wereTorys 
assumed  the  party  distinction.,  ol  Wblgs.  and  penoeiM 
••Locofoco"  was  subsequently  attached  as  tbe  sur- 
name" for  Democrat. 

I  only  recall  the  fact  of  the  Inauguration  as  a  KgH* 
mate  semi-centennial  point  of  history.  Tb-re  are  few 
"vine  who  uerc  active  participant*  In  this  Qr.t  political 
overthrow  In  the  country,  ami  these  few  were  then Jt 
the  rising  generation.  Yet  hardly  any  event  In  the  bis 
ory  ol  thtfeountry.  before  or  elncc.  not  even  MNta 
ol  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  opening  o  the  civil  wa.. 
ever  ere" ted  bo  much  excitement  as  5»  Whig  succession 

lnTtH-' boston  Atlas  was  the  Whig  organ  of  the  c  MM 
and  Richard  Haughton  was  the  editor  and I  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  j  airnallsls  of  his  day.  CIBO^I"" 
Tt  retrain  from  quoting  the  opening  and  closing  Dir.- 
eraiihs  of  hit  editorial  ol  Match  l.h,  I'll. 

•Tie  the  sun  ol  this  morning  bh»U  have  sunk  In  the 
JJluEZ  T>>  Buren  -111  have  passed  Into  private 
dfe :  and  General  Harrison  have  become  the  Preslden 
!  the  Unit  . i  stale*.  Alter  twelve  years  of  control 
between n tag  led  I'oryHm  and  Locofocolsm  on  the  o0e 
side *  and the  true  democracy  and  conservatism .of  ihr 
neoule  on  the  othcr-ihe  latter  has  achieved  a  triumph 

'TooheO^words  these,  although  the  Whig  parly  of 
inyiKcxeVpi  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  «  big 


PRESIDENT-MAKING. 

The  First  Contested,  Presiden- 
tial Campaign. 


President     and  Vice-President 
"Found  in  Opposite  Boxes." 


How  the  Defection  of  Electors  from 
Their  Party  Changed  the  Result. 

IMMIiEK  THREE, 

The  administrations  of  few  Presidents  have 
ever  been  more  stormy  politically  than  was  the 
second  of  George  Washington,  and  wheu  it  was 
definitely  understood  that  he  would  under  no 
consideration  be  a  cindidata  for  re-election, 
preparations  were  made  for  a  closely  contested 
and|bitterly  fought  campaign.  The  war  which 
had  broken  out  during  Washington's  second  ad- 
ministration between  France  on  the  one  hand 
ai  d  England  and  Holland  on  the  other,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  attitude  of  England 
toward*  American  commerce,  aroused  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  American  people  in  favor  o' 
France,  a  siate  of  feeling  that  Jefferson  w;: 
careful  to  do  all  m  his  power  to  foster.  Eu> 
laud  was  profoundly  hated  by  two  thirds  or 
three  fourths  of  the  people,  who  also  remem- 
bered that  in  the  dark  days  of  the  struggle  of 
the  colonies  for  independence  France  had  been 
their  ally. 

The  more  conservative  Federalists,  represont- 
►*-ag  hnrg65y  the  culture,  wealth  and  intolli^cuei 
of  the  country,  looked  with  suspicion  and  alarm 
on  the  growing  excesses  of  the  French  re '.'olu- 
tion,  and  their  sympathies  were  undemabK 
with  Englaud.    The  Republicans  became  the 
I  French  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Federal- 
ists, the  English  party  on   the  other.  The 
Federalists,  with  their  great  leader,  Hamilton, 
regarded  with  mingled  alarm  and  disgust,  the 
mighty  wave  of  passionate  hatred  of  England 
and  devotion  to  France  which  was  sweeping 
over  the  country,  and  they  emptied  the  vials 
■  of  their  wrath  on  the  head  of  Jefferson,  whom 
they  denounced  as  a  Jacobi".  a  Democrat  and  a 
|  Revolutionist.   Jefferson  trusted  to  the  powei 
i  of  the  unreasoning,  ignorant  masses,  who  in- 
stinctively turned    to  him   as  their  leader. 
While  he  was  doubtless  himself  in  sympathy 
with  France,  the  course  he  pursued  was  the  wise 
one,  even  were  his  actions  based  only  on  the 
motives  of  the  more  politician  seeking  prefer- 
ment, since  in  a  country  whore  numbers  and  ma- 
jorities were  all  powerful,  he  would  be  able  to 
overcome,  with  the  dull  multitude  at  his  back, 
the  sharp  few  who  tilled  the  thinner  but  better 
;  educated  ranks  of  the  Federalists. 

WASHINGTON'S  PROCLAMATION  OF  NEUTRALITY 

.  issued  in  April,  1793,  aroused  the  most  bitter 
|  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  and 
be  was  openly  assailed  as  the  enemy  of 
Republican  institutions.  Circumstances  grow- 
ing out  of  the  mischief-making  course  of  Oenet, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer 
of  the  6ame  year  as  minister  from  France, 
created  a  reactiou  in  favor  of  the  Federalists, 
but  before  this  came,  the  third  congress  had 
been  chosen,  and  when  it  met,  Dec.  3,  1795,  it 


whs  found  to  have  in  the  House  a  Republican 
majority  of  10.   The  party  contest*  during  the 
session  were  acrimonious  in  the  extreme,  bir 
the  Federalists,  through  superior  leadership, 
were  nble  to  carry  through  some  of  th-ir  m-a--  i 
ures.   In  April,  1794,  John  Jay  was  appointed 
.  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain,  for  th  | 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty  which  ntioul  . 
preserve  peace.  Jefferson  early  in  the  year  ■ 
resigned  the  state  portfolio   and   retire!  to  < 
Mouticello,  and  in  January,  1795,  Humilioi 
also  resigned.     The  two  great  party  leader* 
thus  were  able  to  devote  their  wr,ole  time  to 
politics.    Jay's  treaty  with  England  was  rati- 
fied at  a  special  session  of  the  Senate,  J  i •  I 
1795.   This  treaty  met  with  the  liercest  denuiici-  ; 
ations  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  and  ir. 
Philadelphia  it  was  burned  by  a  mob  in  front  ol 
the  residence  of   the    British  Minister.  Hot 
only    Washington's   administration,  but  his 
private  character  as  well,  was  foully  atta-ke  ! 
Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  any  public  man  miicc  hi* 
time  has  been  called  upon  to  fat*  such  i  s'.orm 
of  villilication.    Previous    to  1791  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  had  been  strongly  Federa- 
list in  politics;  but  Jefferson,  recognizing  the 
power  of  the  press,  had  been  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing the  National  Gazette  at  Philadelphia, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  Philip  Freneau. 
whom  be  also  gave  a  sinecure  clerkship  in  the 
State  Department. 

v  Few  iiieu  of  his  time  had  greater  fluency  In  ' 
the  handling  of  epithets,  and  the  Gazette,  as  th. 
leading  Republican  organ,  soon  became  uoto 
rions  if  not  famous.  Other  papers  were  estab- 
lished, and  writers,  like  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  who  couductcd  the  Aurora,  Jauie» 
Thompson  Callender,  and  Thomas  Paine  joined 
Frentan  in  his  coarse  and  vindictive  attacks  on 
Washington  and  his  admiuistration.  Jefferson 
disclaimed  responsibility  tor  these  assaults,  and 
Washington  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  his 
disclaimers,  but  the  leading  Federalists  were 
less  easily  satisfied  on  this  score.  So  bitter  bad 
become  party  feeling  that  when  tho  4th  Congress 
met  for  its  first  sessiou  in  December,  17'J5,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Republicans  in  either 
House  to  disguise  their  leeliugs  of  hostility  to 
Washington  himself.  The  Federalists  were  m  I 
majority  in  the  Senate,  but  the  Republi—-^  had 
a  slight  majority  in  the  House.  Havi-, 

BBTTKB  AM)  MOIIK  WTKLUOKHT  filWllUtrH, 

the  Federalists  elected  tneir  candidate  for 
Speaker,  but  the  Republicans  were  strong 
I  enough  to  vote  down  the  Seuate  reply  to  the 
President's  message,  because  it  expressed  "con- 
fidence in  the  Presideut  and  approval  of  hi- 
course."  Washington's  "Farewell  Address,"  in 
which  he  expresses  his  unalterable  determint- 
tiou  to  return  to  private  life, was  published  Sept 
17,  179t>,  a  little  over  three  months  after  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress,  and  the  campaign  for  the 
olection  of  his  successor  formally  opened.  It 
abounded  in  the  fiercest  and  coarsest  iuvective. 
iu  scurrilous  abuse  of  the  candidates  who  had 
been  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  most  extreme  and 
thigrant  misrepresentations.  The  wisest  and 
best  of  tho  Federalists  were  charged  with  biit< 
monarchists  and  traitors  to  their  country  .and  th* 
Republican  leaders  were  met  with  the  eouuter 
charge  of  Jacobinism  and  anarchy. 

Tennessee  had  been  admitted  o  th'  Ur>  on 
Juue  17,  so  that  the  who  e  number  of  S.ate* 
participating  in  the  election  was  16.  Nomina- 
ting couventious  were  as  yet  unknown,  nor  U 
there  any  record  of  congressional  caucuses  by 
each  party  for  the  purpose  of  makii  g  nomina- 


tions  of  candidates,  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  consultation  on  the  part  of  members  of  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  ana  among  the  local  poli- 
ticians at  the  different  State  capitals.  The  neces- 
sity of  agreement  as  to  candidates  to  be  support- 
ed was  however  duly  recognized  by  each  party. 
In  the  understanding  arrived  at  may  be  foand 
the  beginnings  of  the  practice  which  has  made 
presidential  electors  but  mere  machines  to  reg- 
ister the  will  of  piriy.  Among  the  Federalists 
third  stood  for  h  as  candidates,  Hamilton, 
Adams,  Jay,  and  Thomas  Pinckuey.  Pincknoy 
was  a  man  of  decided  ability,  who  had  reudore  i 
valuable  public  service,  and  was  deservedly 
popular.  But  locality  was  against  him.  II- 
was  from  South  Carolina ;  the  Federalist  strong- 
holds were  at  the  North,  and  he  was,  therefore 
hardly  available  as  a  presidential  caudidate. 
Of  Jay')  high  qualifications  for  the  presidential 
office,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  the  anti- 
treaty  sentiment  made  his  election  a  matter  of 
extreme  doubt.  Hamilton  was  the  real  leader 
of  the  Federalists,  and  in  point  of  ability  aud 
iufluence  over  his  party  stood  above  ali  others, 
but  he  was  regarded  by  the  Republicans  as 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  was  dangerous  and 
to  be  feared  in  Fcdeialism.  He  was,  more- 
over, rather  a  leader  of  his  party's  leaders, 
than  of  its  rank  :md  tile.  His  weakness  as  a 
candidate  was  fully  appreciated  by  himself,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  sought  in  any  way 
i  bis  party's  support.  John  Adams  seemed,  on 
<  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  available  candidate  if 
!  success  was  to  be  won.    Yet  he 

WAS  HARDLY  TUB  IDEAL  CANDIDATE. 

i  "Of  a  restless  and  irritable  temperament ;  jealous 
I  of  other's  praise  and  suspicious  of  their  intiu- 
|  euce ;  actuated  by  an  ambition  which  could  bear 
neither  opposition  nor  lukewarmness,  and  vain 
to  a  degree  approaching  insanity,  he  was  inca- 
pable alike  of  conceiving  or  acting  upon  any 
e  it  led  system  of  policy."  Possessing  great 
patriotism  and  incorruptible  honesty,  these 
were  sadly  blurred  by  a  bad  temper  and 
excitable  vindictiveness.  Adams,  however, 
w  is  by  no  means  a  weak  candidate.  Ho 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  masses  of 
his  jparty,  and  the  respect  of  the  leading 
Federalists.  He  also  shared  with  Hamilton 
the  honor  of  being  the  chief  object  of  Re- 
publican hatred.  The  fact  that  he  was  vice- 
president  was  also  in  his  favor,  since  there  was 
a  kind  of  popular  feeling  that  this  gave  him 
some  claim  to  the  succession.  Inquiry  through- 
out the  country  showed  that  Adams  was  with- 
out doubt  the  first  choice  of  the  Federalists  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Jay  was  his 
friend,  and  while  Hamilton  doubtless  personally 
preferred  Pinckney,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  understanding  finally  arrived  at  that  Adams 
should  be  supported  for  President,  and  Pinck- 
ney for  vice-president. 

On  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  there  is  little 
donbt  that  Jefferson  was  not  enly  first  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  a  candidate,  but  also  that 
hardly  anyone  else  was  in  their  miuds.  His 
t-hrewd  suggestion,  made  some  time  before,  that 
Madison  should  be  the  Republican  candidate, 
because  he  was  himself  too  old, — he  had  arrivo  t 
at  the  remarkably  advanced  age  of  62,— and  be- 
cause, to  adopt  a  modern  phrase,  he  had  gon 
"out  of  politics,"  had  the  effect,  MlV:i  bably 
intended,  of  making  him  all  the  more  In-tfomand 
as  a  candidate.  He  was  the  Republican  caudi- 
date for  the  Presidency  by  common  conseut. 
Policy  pointed,  of  course,  to  the  selection  of  a 
vice-presidential  candidate  from  the  5ortb,  and 


a  general  sentiment  pointed  to  George  Clinton 
the  candidate  of  1792. 

Aaron  Burr,  however,  had  during  these  four 
rears  bees  cominc  to  the  frost,  and  his  pres- 
ence at  the  teUt  of  rational  govern m>-nt  ai  a 
senator  lrom  New  York  undoubtedly  help*! 
him  in  tccuring  an  agreement  upon  his  name 
for  the  secoud  place  on  the  ticker,  tl»  >i»s»h  this 
agreement  was  rot  arrlvod  at  without  some  mis- 
giving becnuso  of  a  dibtrust  of  the  genuineness 
of  his  Republicanism,  and  his  genuineness  as  a 
man.  The  vote  of  New  York,  however,  wi< 
(eit  to  be  essential  if  Republican  success  vm,  u> 
be  secured,  and  Burr's  ruputatiou  as  a  srheuiing 
aud  not  overscrupulous  politician,  whoh.nl  great 
influence  in  his  own  State,  and  who  was  as 
pecially  tilted  to  cope  with  Alexauder  Hamil- 
ton, had  much  to  do  with  overcoming  tho  scru- 
ples of  some  of  the  doubting  Republicans,  and 
in  gaining  their  consent  to  accept  him  as  their 
vice-prtsidential  candidate.  Thus  Adam*  aud 
|  Piuckney,  and  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  under- 
stood to  be  the 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY  AND  VICK- 
PIIESIDENCY 

of  the  Federalists  and  Republicans  respectively. 
As  yet,  however,  the  electors  were  not  regarded 
as  being  bound  by  any  pledges  either  tavit  or 
expressed  to  support  party  candidates.  This 
left  the  door  open  to  intrigue  and  gave  au  addi- 
tional uncertainty  to  the  result.  As  to  the  out- 
look, it  was  generally  conceded  to  be  more  fav- 
orable to  the  Federalists  than  to  the  Republi- 
cans. In  the  case  of  the  former,  Pinckney 
brought  strength,  while,  outside  of  New  York, 
Furr  was  an  element  of  weakness  to  his  party. 
The  Federalists  had,  however,  no  votes  to  throw 
away.  As  each  elector  had  two  votes,  snd  the 
person  receiving  the  highest  number  of  rotes 
became  Presideut,  aud  the  person  receiving  the 
next  highest  number  vice-president,  another 
complication  was  introduced.  Hamilton  urgi-d 
that  all  Federal  electors  vote  strictly  for 
Adams  and  Pirckney.  This  would  give,  if  they 
;.ecured  a  majority  of  the  electors,  both  the  con- 
trol of  the  administration  and  the  Tice-pre»i- 
dency  to  the  Federalists. 

I;  would  throw  the  election  into  the  Houso  of 
Representatives,  but  tb.  u  tue  Federalists  had  a 
.safe  majority  of  tho  .cos.  Adam*'*  friends 
were,  however,  suspicious  of  Hamilton.  They 
ien>err.bered  his  course  in  17*1".  Tbey  were  fear- 
ul  of  a  scheme  to  elect  Piuckney  to  the  presi-  j 
dency.  It  was  also  pretty  well  understood  that 
the  South  Carolina  electors,  though  they  wen 
quite  certain  to  be  Federalists,  would  not  rote 
for  a  Not  I'urn  man.  Agaiu.Hamilton  made  little 
attempt  .  •  tl  the  fa<  t  that  he  would  rc<'.r  J 
the  election  . .'  Pinoki  to  the  first  plaie  with 
feelings  ot  salisfn  Ion,  Hamilton's  atutri 
to  continue  '••  '  .  -'vr  behind  the  u!  >na, 

as  he  would  .  -ubtedly  b»  in  tbceveot  o{ 
i'iuchney's  eU-i  tiou,  led  him  i.  •  ■  .i; 
politic*]  blunder  of  allowing  L  -  party's  choice 
to  be  subordinated  to  his  personal  preferences. 
The  effect  of  Hamilton's  attitude  was  to  frighten 
the  friends  o:  \dams  int >  throwing  away  some 
of  the  voles  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
given  lor  Piuckney,  aud  the  South  Carolina 
electors  while  voting  for  Piuokuey  also  voted 
for  Jefferson.  Hamilton  had  the  conscious..  •  ■ 
of  knowing  that  as  the  result  of  his  efforts 
Adams  was  elected  President,  ana  his  bitter- 
est political  enemy  vice-president,  the  two 
things  most  bitterly  disappointing  to  him.  It 
is  hardly  i-Oisible  to  exaggerate  the  intensity 


of  party  feeling  which  attended  the  contest. 
The  elder  Wolcott,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  New  Eoglaud  Federalists,  declared  that 
if  Jefferson  was  eta-ted,  an  event  which  he  as- 
serted could  only  be  brought  about  by  French 
influence  and  intrigue,  the  Northern  States 
would  separate  from  the  Southern  and  never 
again  form  a  union  with  them  unless  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Not  only  were  the  Federalists 
divided  in  sentiment,  but  Republican  distrust 
of  Aaron  Burr  could  not  be  concealed,  and  some 
of  the  leaders  were  fearful  tbat  Republican  elec- 
tors would  throw  their  second  ballots  for  Adams 
or  Pinckney  instead  of  for  Burr.  Thus  with 
fears  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Federalist 
candidates,  and  with  intriguing  on  the  part  of 
the  Federalist  leaders,  the  canvass,  hotly  con- 
tested in  the  close  States,  proceeded.  Calumny, 
abuse  and  misrepresentation  filled  the  columns 
of  the  party  press.  One  party  lived  in  mortal 
terror  of  despotism,  the  other  was  certain  that 
its  own  defeat  meant  anarchy. 

i  IN    MOST    OF    THE    STATKS     ELECTORS  WKBK 
CHOSEN 

;  by  the  Legislatures,  but  in  six  there  were  popu- 

I  hi-  elections.    Pennsylvania  provided  for  the 
choice  of  electors  on  a  general  ticket.  The 

I  Republicans  made  a  most  determined  opposition 
to  this,  believing  were  the  choice  made  by  dis- 
tricts, they  would  be  able  to  secure  a  partial 
victory.  To  their  delighted  astouisbnteut  they 
elected  all  their  candidates  on  the  general  ticket 
but  one.  Probably  "the  Quakers  voted."  Had 
the  Federalist  Governor  Mifflin  believed  in  the 
political  ethics  which  bave  been  adopted  in 
some  instances  since,  Pennsylvania  Republicans 
would  have  been  deprived  of  their  unexpected 
advantage.  The  law  required  returns  of  votes 
to  be  made  within  14  days  after  the  election. 
Had  technical  advantage  been  taken  of  this,  and 
had  votes,  the  returns  of  which  were  late  iu 
being  received,  been  excluded,  the  Federalist 
electors  would  have  been  declared  elected,  but 
Governor  Mifflin,  to  his  honor,  chose  to  stretch 
a  point  and  to  liberally  interpret  the  law.  Iu 
Mas-achusetts  the  electors  were  chosen  by  dis- 
tricts. Among  the  defeated  Republican  candi 
dates  was  Governor  Samuel  Adams.  Elbridge 

-Gerry,  a  well-known  Republican,  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature  for  one  of  the  districts  where 
there  had  been  no  choice  by  the  people.  A  law 
was  passed  giving  the  electoral  college  power  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Ad- 
ams, but  be  was  after  all  a  genuine  Adams,  and 
so  was  the  strongest  kind  of  a  partisan.  After 
be  had  signed  it,  thinking  it  possible  that  be  had 
signed  away  some  party  advantage,  he  went  to 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  erased  his 
signature,  and  then  vetoed  the  bill.  The  Legis- 
lature, however,  decided  that  the  veto  was  not 
a  valid  one.  The  Republicans  had  been  confi- 
dent of  carrying  New  York,  but  for  reasons 
more  accidental  than  otherwise  the  Federalists 
■  on .  In  the  South  the  Federalists  noticeably 
•ist  ground,  but  to  just  what  extent  could  not 
be  known  till  the  electoral  colleges  met.  So 
even  after  the  electors  were  chosen  the  result 
was  uncertain.  Adams  was  quite  coufideut  he 
would  be  elected,  but  was  fearful  that  Jefferson 
would  gain  the  vice-presidency.  Indeed,  as 
early  as  Jan.  1,  179G,  be  had  written  his  wife 
concerning  the  possibility  of  th  i  President  and/' 
vice-president  being  "found  in  different  boxes. '} 
Jefferson  doubtless  protested  too  much  when  ho 
protested  on  the  first  of  January,  171)7,  that  "no 
motive  could  induce  me  to  undertake  the  first 
office."   The  electors 


WHO  HAD  BERN  ELECTED  AH  PRDERA  LISTS 

numbered  67,  distributed  as  follows:  New 
Hampshire,  0;  Vermont,  4;  Massachusetts,  15; 
Khode  Island,  4;  Connecticut,  9;  New  York,  12; 
Pennsylvania.  1 ;  New  Jersey,  7;  Delaware,  3; 
Maryland,  SL  The  Republicans  counted  conli- 
dently  on  68  votes  from  the  following  State*: 
Massachusetts,  1;  Maryland.  4;  Virginia,  21; 
North  Carolina,  12;  Pennsylvania,  14  ;  (Jeorgis, 
4  ;  Kentucky,  4  ;  and  Tennessee,  3.  How  the 
eight  votes  of  South  Carolina  would  be  cast  was 
uncertain,  though  it  was  generally  thought 
probable  they  would  be  cast  for  Pinckney  and 
Jefferson,  which  proved  to  be  the  case.  What, 
however,  would  be  the  result  of  (he  intrigue 
which  Hamilton  was  carrying  on  to  defeat  Adams 
for  the  presidency  and  to  elect  Pinckney  jio  one 
could  toll.  Had  the  electors,  aside  from  those 
of  South  Carolina,  voted  the  straight  party 
ticket,  and  bad  the  latter  still  voted  as  they  did 
for  Pinckney  and  Jefferson,  the  result  would 
have  been  :  Pinckney,  75  :  Jeff e -son,  71 ;  Adams, 
(>7  ;  and  Butr,  03.  But  the  Hamilton  intrigue, 
the  memory  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  of  the 
Republican  electors  of  John  Adams's  great  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  the  Reuublicau  distrust  of 
Aaron  Burr,  all  conspired  to  produce  a  different 
result.  Adams  received  71  votes,  Jefferson  68, 
Pinckney  59,  and  Burr  30,  while  the  remaining 
number  were  scattered  among  10  other  persona 
who  were  voted  for,  Washington  receiving  two. 
It  has  been  indicated  how  the  electors,  according 
to  strict  party  lines,  might  hive  been  expected 
to  vote.  According  to  the  actual  vote,  Adams 
received  from  New  Hampshire  six,  Vermont 
four,  Massachusetts  It),— the  Republican  elector, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  voting  for  him  and  then  writing 
to  Jefferson  apologizing  for  his  vote.  Rhode 
Island  four,  Connecticut  nine,  New  York  12, 
Delaware  three,  Maryland  seven, —  a  gain  of 
one,  one  of  the  Republican  doctors,  wbile  voting 
for  Jefferson,  giving  bis  second  vote  for  Adams ; 
Pennsylvania  one,  and  one  each  from  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  whose  electors  supposed  to 
be  Ri  publicau  withheld  their  votes  from  Jeffer- 
son and  gave  them  to  the  Massachusetts  Feder- 
alist. Adams's  gain  over  the  strict  party  vote 
was  four.  Jefferson  received  his  strict  party 
vote,  except  the  three  he  lost  as  already  indi- 
cated, one  each  iu  Massachusetts.  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Pinckney  gained  on  Adams,  as 
was  expected  the  eight  votes  of  South  Carolina, 
and  one  from  Burr  in  Pennsylvania,  but  lost  in 
Massachusetts  three,  one  of  which  was  cast  for 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  the  other  two  for  lass— 
Johnston ;  he  also  lost  the  six  votes  of  New  : 
Hampshire  and  the  four  of  Rnode  Islaut,  all  of  . 
which  were  cast  for  Ellsworth;  he  lost  three  iu 
Connecticut,  which  were  given  to  John  Jay;  he 
lost  two  in  Marv'and,  which  were  given  to  John 
Heury.  This  loss  was  undoubtedly  due  directly 
to  the  position  which  had  been  wken  by  Hamil- 
ton in  his  favor.  Burr's  loss  was  greiter  still. 
Instead  of  receiving  63  votes,  he  got  but  W.  Ho 
lost  one  iu  Pennsylvania,  which  weut  to  Pinck- 
ney ;  one  in  Maryland,  which  went  to  Adams; 
20  in  Virginia,  15  of  which  were  given  for  Sam- 
uel Adams,  three  for  George  Clinton,  and  one 
each  for  George  Washington  and  Piuckuey ;  six 
in  North  Carolina,  three  of  which  were  ra»t  for 
James  Iredell,  and  one  each  for  Washington, 
Thomas  Pinckney  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney, 
and  four  iu  Georgia,  which  were  given  to  Georgw 
Clinton. 

THE  VOTE,  AS  IT  WAS  COCKTKO 

iu  the  Senate,  was  as  follows :  John  Adams,  71 ; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  6S;  Thomas  Piuckney,  5t>; 


Aaron  Burr,  M;  Samuel  Adams,  15;  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  11 ;  George  Clinton,  7;  Joiin  Jay.  5; 
James  Iredell,  3;  George  Washington,  2;  James 
Johnston,  '2;  John  Henry,  2;  aud  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  1.  Adams's  (ear,  expressed  nearly  a 
year  previous,  was  realized.  The  Presideut  and 
vice-president  "were  found  in  opposite  boxes." 
The  vote  for  Adams  and  Jefferson  would  hare 
been  reversed,  and  Jefferson  would  have  been 
elected  to  the  first  office,  had  it  uot  been  for  the 
defection  of  the  three  Republican  electors  in 
Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
Yet  these  electors  were  regarded  only  as  haviug 
exercised  their  constitutional  rights,  and  were 
uot  generally  condemned  for  what  would  be 
regarded  today  as  an  unpardonable  defection. ' 
The  result,  while  it  did  not  lead  to  the  danger- 
ous crisis  that  Adams  feared,  did  nevertheless 
reveal  the  existence  of  a  most  dangerous  spirit 
of  sectionalism.  Adams,  the  Northern  candi- 
date, received  but  two  votes — and  even  these 
were  given  him  by  Republican  electors — south  of 
the  Potomac;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  un- 
expected vote  of  Pennsylvania  and  four  votes 
from  Maryland,  Jefferson  received  no  votes 
north  of  that  river.  North  and  South  were  both 
virtually  "solid"  for  sectional  candidate*.  Still 

further,  riiickcty  sustained  his  losses  lu  North- 
em  StaUs,  while  Burr  was  cast  out  by  the 
Soulb. 

The  election  also  showed  the  evils  arising 
from  the  method  prescribed  for  voting  by  elec- 
tors, and  a  resolution  w?s  introduced  iu  dm- 
jgrtss  providing  for  practically  the  same  amond- 
iment  to  the  constitution  afterward  adopted. 
It  failed,  however,  of  passage,  since  it  took 
ihe  crisis  caused  by  the  next  election  to  impress 
on  the  people  the  evils  of  the  electoral  system 
which  then  prevailed.  There  was  one  interest- 
ing feature  connected  with  the  count.  The 
Legislature  of  Vermont  had  appointed  electors, 
but  had  not  previously  passed  a  law  directing 
how  they  should  be  appointed.  This  was  an  in- 
formality which  would  not  by  any  means  have 
been  overlooked  eighty  years  later.  But  no  ob- 
jections were  raised  to  the  vote  of  Vermont 
when  the  count  was  made  in  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  John  Adams, 
who  counted  the  vote,  did  not  raise  the  question 
which  might  have  elected  Thomas  Jefferson  aud 
defeated  himself.  He  contented  himself  with 
leaving  the  door  open  for  objections,  and  none 
being  made,  counted  the  vote  of  Vermont,  and 
declared  himself  elected  President  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  elected  vice-president  of  the  iTnited 
States. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


